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INTRODUCTION 


To-day  Society  ia  divided  against  herself.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  home,  the  school,  the  church  with  all 
its  organizations,  our  social  clubs  and  societies;  on  the 
other  hand,  either  as  an  outcome  of  our  social  customs,  or 
as  a  revolt  against  our  established  institutions,  we  have 
crime.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  everybody,  but  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  it  involves  can  be  fully  realized 
only  by  those  whose  attention  has  been  riveted  by  the  gravity 
of  the  developing  situation.  As  Society  becomes  more  com¬ 
plicated,  crime  increases;  for  more  and  more  people  are 
finding  it  harder  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  environment. 

For  convenience,  we  may  arrange  a  scale  showing  the 
numbers  of  criminals  at  each  age.  On  the  one  end  of  the 
scale  we  have  the  juvenile-^-  criminals,  on  the  other  end, 
the  adult  criminals.  A  person  looking  at  it  from  a  distance 
is  apt  to  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  latter  end  of  the  scale, 
rather  than  on  the  former.  Just  as  we  scarcely  notice  the 
early  stages  of  a  disease,  so  we  pass  by  the  child  who  is 
in  the  process  of  being  made  a  criminal.  But  it  has  been 
found  that  a  great  percentage  of  the  adults  who  are  before 
the  courts  year  by  year,  appeared  before  the  Juvenile  Courts 
at  a  very  early  age. 


1  By  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  n.ct  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
1908,  Section  2,  a  juvenile  meant  any  boy  apparently  or 
actually  under  the  age  of  16.  This  act  was  revised  in  1929 
and  this  section  of  the  Act  now  reads,  "any  boy  apparently  or 
actually  under  the  age  of  18." 
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Marro1  found  that  erf  4G2  criminals  he  had  studied, 

eighteen  per.  cent,  had  become  delinquent  before  the  age  of 

thirteen.  William  Healy  in  reviewing  the  problem  says, 

"Clay,  in  a  communication  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  stated  that  he  found  that  fifty- 
eight  per.  cent,  of  criminals  are  already  dishonest  before 
they  are  fifteen  years  old;  that  fourteen  per.  cent,  become 
so  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  and  that  all  of  them  have 
shown  their  anti-social  tendencies  before  they  are  nineteen 
or  twenty.  Elliott  stated  at  the  Birmingham  meeting  in  1863, 
?0f  the  1000  prisoners  examined  by  me,  395  had  been  convicted 
before  they  were  out  of  their  *  teens.  The  great  majority  of 
professional  thieves  have  been  engaged  in  their  careers  al¬ 
most  from  infancy.'  Another  writer  states,  'It  is  an  as¬ 
certained  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  an  habitual  criminal 
in  the  county  of  Staffordshire  who  has  not  been  imprisoned 
as  a  child.  Even  more  important  is  the  thorough  research 
of  Matz  who  investigated  the  prison  population  of  the 
province  of  Pommern .  He  found  that  In  seventy  per.  cent, 
of  the  cases  the  first  imprisonment  had  been  infl-cted  be¬ 
fore  the  twenty-first  year  and  that  of  the  repeated  offenders 
by  far  the  greater  number  had  received  their  first  punish¬ 
ment  before  the  seventeenth  year.'2 3 4 

Goring^  in  his  study  of  2204  English  habitual  offenders 
concluded  that  the  dangerous  age  when  youths  become  criminals 
lies  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  Burt,  considering  the  im¬ 
portance  and  the  magnitude  of  this  problem,  says,  "Over  fifty 
per.  cent,  of  habitual  offenders  receive  their  first  con¬ 
viction  before  the  age  of  twenty,  fourteen  per.  cent,  before 
the  age  of  fifteen ."4 


1  I.ombroso,  Caesre  :  Crime:  Its  Causes  and  Remedies,  p.  177. 

2  Healy,  William:  The  Individual  Delinquent,  pp.  10  -  11. 

3  Goring,  Charles:  The  English  Convict,  p.  440. 

4  Burt,  Cyril:  The  Young  Delinquent,  p.  209. 
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The  national  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  En¬ 


forcement  in  the  United  states  discussing  the  development 

of  delinquent  careers  advers:  "Students  of  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  adult  crime  agree  that  a  large 
proportion  of  youthful  criminals  are  initiated  into  de¬ 
linquency  during  the  early  years  of  life.  These  histories 
indicate  that  in  many  cases  the  delinquent  behavior  of  in¬ 
mates  of  penal  institutions,  particularly  those  convicted 
on  charges  of  stealing,  can  be  traced  back  to  experiences 
which  occurred  in  the  period  of  childhood  and  early  adoles¬ 
cence. And  in  a  footnote  they  add:  "While  there  is  a 
certain  proportion  of  inmates  of  penal  institutions  whose 
careers  in  crime  had  their  beginning  subsequent  to  the 
adolescent  period,  unquestionably  there  is  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  initial  experiences  in 
delinquency  occurred  during  the  juvenile  period.  In  a  study 
of  the  careers  of  509  inmates  of  the  liassechusetts  Re¬ 
formatory  at  Concord,  393  or  77.2  per.  cent,  had  experiences 
in  delinquency  prior  to  the  age  of  17  years,  471  or  92.6 
per.  cent,  before  the  ages  of  19,  and  499  or  98  per.  cent, 
before  the  age  of  21."  2  3 

This  is  what  we  would  naturally  expect.  When  a  child 


appears  before  the  court,  this  event  is  usually  the  climax 
to  a  long  list  of  crimes.  Should  nothing  be  done  then  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  child,  that  is,  if  his  desires,  his 


motives,  his  emotional  energy,  are  not  re-directed  into 


proper  channels,  a  grave  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
child  for  which  society,  either  through  ignorance  (y8/  in¬ 
difference,  is  responsible.  Nature's  laws  take  their  re¬ 


venge  when  such  an  abused  child  becomes  an  adult;  for  meet- 


1  Report  on  the  Causes  of  Crime,  Vol.  11,  Ho.  13,  June  26, 
1931,  p.  347. 

2  Ibid:  p.  347  (This  quotation  is  taken  from  Gleuck,  Sheldon 
and  Gleuck,  Eleanor  T.:  Five  Hundred  Criminal  Careers, p.  143. 

3  Further  statistical  studies  to  show  the  seriousness  of 
the  juvenile  delinquency  problem  are  reported  in  the  Llental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  Ho.  3,  April,  1919,  pp.  177-179. 
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ing  superior  temptations  he  f  ills  a  victim  to  those  ne¬ 
glected  tendencies  which  accordingly  strengthen  and 
develop.  Therefore,  the  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the 
juvenile  end  of  the  scale,  and  every  effort  should  he  made 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  criminal’s  life,  not  only  to 
check  the  delinquent  tendencies,  hut  to  bring  such  in¬ 
fluences  to  hear  on  the  child  that  correct  hahita  will  he 
formed,  character  moulded,  and  personality  developed  in 
the  right  direction.  This  would  he  a  double  gain  for  the 
child  has  a  happier,  fuller,  life  and  society  benefits  by 
his  specific  contribution.  Considering  the  matter  static¬ 
ally,  neglect  means  a  lying  dormant  of  much  potential 
energy;  dynamically,  it  means  a  distribution  of  energy  and 
money  in  the  wrong  channels  and  an  application  of  much  force 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

So  far,  very  little  research,  if  any,  has  been  done 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta  regarding  the  juvenile  delinquent^- 
It  is  true  that  what  has  been  fo  md  in  other  countries  re¬ 
garding  the  causes  and  most  appropriate  treatment,  is  to 
some  extent  applicable  in  this  Province.  But  we  have  f ew 


1  By  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  Act  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
1929,  Chapter  46,  Section  2,  Juvenile  Delinquent  means  "any 
child  who  violates  any  jjrovision  of  the  Criminal  Code  or  of 
any  Dominion  or  Provincial  Statute  or  of  any  by-law  or  or¬ 
dinance  of  any  municipality,  or  who  is  guilty  of  sexual  im¬ 
morality  or  any  similar  form  of  vice,  or  who  is  lial  le  by 
reason  of  any  other  act  to  be  committed  to  an  Industrial 
School  or  Juvenile  Reformatory  under  the  Provisions  of  any 
Dominion  or  Provincial  Statute." 


over-crowded  homes,  no  over-crowded  cities,  and  fairly 
good  play  grounds.  So  those  causes  of  delinquencies 
should  not  he  as  applicable  in  the  Province  of  Alberta 
as  they  are  in  England  ana  certain  cities  in  the  United 

States, 

Also,  our  facilities  for  treatment  are  not  as  modern 
and  efficient  as  they  are  where  the  problem  has  received 
fuller  consideration,  ee  have  no  reform  school,  no 
industrial  school,  hut  we  may  have  other  means  for  treat¬ 
ing  the  delinquent  which  would  he  as  effective  if  their 
possibilities  were  explored.  Conditions  in  this  province 
are  different  from  what  they  are  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  Therefore,  investigations  must  be  carried 
on  locally  to  determine  the  cause  of  our  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  and  to  find  the  most  successful  means  of  treat¬ 
ment  • 

THIS  PURPOSE  OF  TTTIS  I RYJSST IGAT  I  OB 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  three-fold. 

First,  to  consider  the  relation  between  the  Psyeho- 
physiological  Status  of  the  Delinquent  and  the  Male 
Juvenile  Delinquent  Recidivism  in  the  Province  of  Alberta; 
secondly,  to  consider  its  relation  to  (a)  Home  iinvironraent 
and  Family  Relationships  and  (b)  Rationality;  thirdly,  to 
treat  of  (a)  the  Age  of  the  Delinquent  at  the  Time  of  the 
First  Conviction  and  (b)  the  Treatment  Attempted. 

Finally,  I  shall  give  some  criticisms  and  suggest i os 
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which  have  been  drawn  to  my  attention  in  the  course  of 
this  investigation  as  to  how  the  whole  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  could  he  more  effectively  dealt  with  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time<y 

THE  SOURCE  OF  DATA 

Data  for  this  investigation  have  Teen  scanty*  Al¬ 
though,  I  have  had  access  to  the  files  of  400  juvenile 
delinquent  recidivists  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  during 
the  years  1920  -  30,  not  one  of  them  was  complete*  As 
Charles  H.  Young  said,  "Their  chief  value  is  to  show  us 
the  deplorable  state  of  juvenile  court  statistics  tabu¬ 
lated  for  some  unknown  reason,  but  of  no  use  to  anyone 
under  the  sun." 1  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how 
a  hoy  could  appear  before  a  juvenile  court  and  an  appro¬ 
priate  sentence  could  be  passed,  if  no  more  was  known 
about  the  boy  than  the  files  reveal.  This  will  be  made 
clear  as  I  proceed. 

My  second  source  of  information  was  by  visiting  the 
homes  of  thirty-five  male  delinquent  recidivists  in  the 
City  of  Edmonton.  There  are  several  objections  to  this 
method  of  gaining  ii  formation.  In  the  first  place,  parents 
and  child  want  any  delinquent  act  forgotten  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  revive  it  oily  means  an  arousal  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  estrangement  :  etween  parent  and  child.  In  some 


1  Young,  Charles  IT.:  The  Ukranian  Canadians,  p.  271. 
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cases  I  found  that  the  parents  had  such  hopes  for  their 
child  that  it  was  a  sad  surprise  to  the™  that  even  a  re¬ 
cord  was  kept  of  "such  a  simple  thing,"  and  that  anyone, 
after  possibly  one  or  two  years,  would  know  anything  about 
it.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  only  inform  t ion  that 
I  received  was  that  someone  else  was  the  cause  of  the 
offence  and  that  "my  boy  was  unfairly  brought  into  it," 
Where  the  father  was  dead  invaria  ly  the  fault  was  laid 
on  him.  His  ancestors  were  either  insane  or  criminalistic, 
or  as  one  woman  said  her  husband  was  a  "pure  imp" ,  and  her 
boy  was  forced  into  crime. 

Another  objection  to  this  method  of  gaining  information 
is  that  the  home  conditions  may  change  a  good  deal  in  two 
or  three  years.  It  is  unsafe  to  infer  from  conditions  as 
they  are  now,  what  they  were  at  the  time  the  child  became 
delinquent.  However,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  that 
could  be  raised  against  this  method  of  gaining  information, 
I  obtained  some  very  interesting  case  records  and  indirect¬ 
ly  some  valuable  information.  As  I  proceed  I  shall  give 
such  case  records  as  I  consider  to  be  authentic. 

My  third  method  of  gaini  g  information  was  through 
the  Department  of  Heglected  in  the  City  of  Edmonton,  In 
this  way  I  got  an  i  pression,  at  least,  of  the  methods 
used  in  dealing  with  delinquents  and  the  mode  of  their 
application.  Here  I  may  say  that  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
City  of  Edmonton  at  least,  the  whole  scheme  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  lack  of  scientific  plan,  and.  I  think  this  will 
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be  mads  clear  as  I  proceed*  Human  sympathy  and  industry 
may  go  a  long  way  in  dealing  with  delinquents,  hut  unless 
there  is  behind  them  a  scientific  method,  they  may  he 
applied  at  the  wrong  tine  and  in  the  wrong  place,  and  thus 
do  more  harm  than  good# 


t 
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CIUPTEH  1 


THE  rSYOHO-rHTSIOLOGiaiL  STaTUS 
OF  THE  DELINwUaET 

By  the  Psycho-physiological  status  I  mean  the 
physical  and  mental  qualities  of  the  individual.  It  is 
genera  ly  contended  that  all  wrong  doing  is  attributable 
to  certain  physical  or  mental  abnormalities,  or  both.. 

There  is  closely  associated  with  those  abnormalities  an 
emotional  i  stability,  which  on  the  one  hand  is  dependent 
on  heredity,  on  the  other  hand,  on  environment .  If  we  carry 
it  still  farther,  we  know  that  if  a  child  has  physical  de¬ 
fects,  a  low  mental  status  and  an  er  otional  instability,  he 
will  not  be  successful  at  school.  Thus  there  will  be  a 
school  retardation.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  a  c  ild  is 
backward  at  school  does  n  t  necessarily  imply  that  he  has 
o  of  these  defects,  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  if 
present  they  are  contributing  factors. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall,  therefore,  refer  first  to 
heredity.  Then  under  su  headings  I  shall  deal  with  (a) 
Mental  status,  (b)  Emotional  Status,  and  ( c )  School  Re¬ 
tardation.  The  latter  is  but  an  indirect  way  of  giving  us 
a  clue  to  the  psycho-physiologic  1  status  of  the  delin  uent. 

HEREDITY 

"Some  would  attribute  all  wro  .g  doing  either  to  gross 
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mental  defect  or  some  psychopathic  condition'  or  conditio  s."l 
To  do  so  w  Id  he  to  lay  the  hlarae  on  heredity.  This  was 
do  ie  some  ye.irs  ago  hy  Lomhroso.  ITe  distinctly  emphasizes 
the  fact  "that  criminals  are  atavistic  phenonema  reproducing 
a  type  of  the  past .”2  He  divides  them  into  three  classes. 
First,  there  is  the  horn  criminal,  .after  examining  385 
skulls  of  criminals,  he  concludes,  "that  there  are  certain 
anomalies  peculiar  to  the  criminal  type."  "In  general,  he 
says,  "many  criminals  have  outstanding  ears,  abundant  hair, 
a  sparse  beard,  and  enormous  fro  tal  sinuses  and  jaws,  a 
square  and.  projecting  chin,  broad  cheek  bones,  frequent 
gestures,  in  fact  a  type  resembli  -g  the  Mongolian  or  sometimes 
the  negro. "3  He  also  shows  that  they  are  unstable,  vain, 

lascivious,  and  have  little  foresight,  and.  that  there  is 
some  correlation  between  him  and  the  moral  imbecile.  Finally , 
he  asks  "is  it  possible  that  individuals  affected  with  so 
reat  a  number  of  aberrations  should  have  sentiments  as  men 
with  a  skull  entirely  normal."^ 

That  this  theory  is  not  held  today  cn  best  be  shown 
by  quoting  Goring  and  Healy.  Dr. Goring  says,  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  crimin  1  class  differentiated  by  anomalies 
of  physique."1 2 3 4 5  Healy  says,  "When  we  come  to  study  eases 


1  Tait,  William  D. :  Crime  and  Its  Causes,  J.  Ab.  Psy.  p.  34. 

2  Lombroso,  Caesare:  Crime,  Its  Causes  and  Remedies,  p.  XIV. 

3  Ibid:  p.  XVI 11. 

4  Ibid:  p.  XVII., 

5  Goring,  Chas:  The  English.  Convict,  p.  200. 
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more  fully,  we  see  no  reason  for  maintaining  any  general 

notion  that  there  is  a  class  properly  designated  as  horn 

criminals ."l  After  giving  four  reasons  why  he  believes 

t  is,  he  cont'  axes,  "The  gist  of  the  whole  situation  con¬ 
cerning  'horn  cri  dnals*  is  that  they  are  individuals  who 
definitely  bclo  g  to  the  scientific  categories  of  mental 
defect  and  mental  aberration.  They  show  by  re  son  of  early 
te  chi  g,  of  environmental  opportunities,  of  dev  loped  habit 
of  mind,  or  such  physical  conditions  as  abnormal  sexuality* 
a  very  d  finite  tendency  to  cr.i  Inal  ism.  They  are  primarily 
ment  lly  abnormal  and  secondly,  criminalistic,  nothing  is 
gained  by  loose  generalization  on  the  subject.  There  is 
much  food  or  thought  in  Levon's  keen  statement  that  'the 
criminal  is  horn  and  made  just  as  the  policeman  is  horn  and 
made.'  Certain  mental  and  physical  qualities  lead  in  certain 
definite  directions  of  behavior  if  society  allows  the 
chaj  ce."2 

Still  more  telling  however  is  the  study  made  by  Healy 
and  Fdith  R.  Spauldi  .g  of  a  thousand  eases  of  repeated 
offenders  at  the  juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute,  Chicago. 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its 
Thirty-Sight  Annual  Meeting,  Minneapolis,  -June  14,  ISIS, 

Healy  says,  "As  a  result  of  this  study,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  direct  inheritance  of  criminalistic  traits,  as  such,  is 
still  to  be  proved. And  in  his  conclusions,  he  says,  "We 
repeat  that  in  the  study  of  1,000  cases  we  can  find  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  hereditary  criminalistic  traits  as  such."- 

hot  wishing  to  commit  hi  self  however  to  an  absolute  theory. 


1  Healy,  Wm. :  The  Individual  Delinquent,  p.  781. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  782. 

3  Healy,  Wm. :  Inheritance  as  a  Factor  in  criminality. 
Bulletin  of  the  ..meric  n  Academy  of  Medicine,  v 

3  ho.  1,  Feb.  1914,  p.  5. 

4  Up.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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he  adds,  "we  cannot  aha  lately  deny  such  inheritance,  hut 
judgi  g  by  our  studies,  wo  feel  that  careful  observation® 
elsewhere  will  bri  ig  forward  evidence  rather  aga h  st  such  a 
theory  than  in  favor  of  it ."1 

Althou  h  it  is  a  fairly  well  estab  ished  fact  that 
criminalistic  tend  nobis  are  not  inherited,  directly,  yet  in¬ 
directly  they  are  inherited,  We  now  k^iow  that  a  child  does 
not  inherit  tuberculosis  from  his  mother,  but  he  does  inherit 
a  predis  osi  g  disposition  to  thatts  disease.  hen  if  he  is 
permitted  to  live  in  such  a  home,  the  chances  are  very  great 
that  the  child  too  will  develop  the  disease.  Similarly  with 
crime.  The  c olid  inherits  a  predisposing  constitution,  tempera¬ 
mental  defects,  low  mentality,  and  then  on  being  subjected  to 
a  poor  h >me  environment ,  he  takes  the  road  of  least  resistance 
and  enters  the  criminal  ranks,  Burt  expresses  the  same  idea 
thus;  "Adverse  surroundings  themselves  are  never  sufficient 
to  account  for  crime.  The  mental  soil  must  he  suitable  to 
receive  the  implarted  seeds,  Borne  hereditary  class  weakness 
of  intelligence  or  temperament  is  therefore  usually  to  be 
discovered  in  the  child  ho  gives  way  to  bad  external  in¬ 
fluences."1 2 

In  short,  there  is  a  type  of  criminal  that  develops, 

not  because  he  was  born  such,  and  could  not  be  otherwise, 
but  rather  because  in  an  unhealthy  environment  the  mental  and 


1  Op.  cit  . ,  p .  27 , 

2  Burt,  Cyril;  The  Youn,  Delinquent ,  p.  90 
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emotional  weaknesses  of  the  individual  were  acce^tu  ted. 


(a)  MjjJfTik.Ii  STATUS 

Synder-^,  making  a  stuay  of  100  delinquent  boys  mid  100 

uent  girls  in  a  Pennsylvania  industrial  School*  found 

that  their  av  rage  Intelligence  quotient  was  71.  Benjamin 

Frank,  from  his  study  of  40].  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  Hew 

Jersey  Reform  tory  at  Radway,  concluded;  "There  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  mental  level  and  recidivism.  Thirty- 
three  ps r.  cent,  of  the  feeble  minded  were  recidivists  based 
only  on  institutional  commitments  as  compa  ed  to  a  range 
of  seventeen  to  twenty  per.  cen  «  for  those  superios.  This 
is  much  more  true  of  the  frequency  of  misdemeanors  among 
the  feeble  minded.  More  than  seventy  per.  cent,  of  this 
group  had  b  en  arrested  tw  or  more  times  as  compared  to  a 
r  nge  of  forty  to  fifty^per.  cent,  among  the  three  superior 
groups. "2 


Slaws on  from  his  extensive  study  in  the  State  of  Hew 

York  concluded;  "In  verbal  abstract  intelligence,  largely 
indicative  of  scholastic  success,  the  delinquent  boys  are 
very  i.  ferior  to  n  n-delinquert  children,  the  inferiority  of 
the  delinquent  groups  be  ng  expressed  by  the  fact  that  only 
17.7  per.  cent,  reached  or  exceeded  in  their  performance  on 
the  national  Intelligence  Tests,  the  norms  for  unselected 
children,  fifty  per.  cent,  of  the  delinquent  boys  should  have 
reached  or  exceeded  the  norms  of  their  i  telligence  status 
were  on  a  par  with  that  of  unselected  children.  The  in¬ 
feriority  is  also  expressed  by  the  fact  that  13*4  per.  cent, 
of  the  1,543  delinquent  ’  oys  studied  were  found  to  be  tested 
intelligence  deficients  as  rated  by  the  national  and  Binet 
Tests.  The  coefficient  of  colligation  between  tested  in- 
te  ligence  deficiency  and  male  juvenile  delinquency  is  4»  0.60; 
between  intelligence  deficiency  plus  borderlinity  and  juvenile 
delinquency  it  is  +  0o41;  and  between  poorer  than  median  per¬ 
formance  on  the  National  Into 'ligence  Test,  Beales  A  and  B, 

, onbined  and  male  juvenile  delinquency  the  coefficient  is 
t  0.37."1 2  3 


1  Jyndcr,  M.:  A  Comparison  of  Mental  Traits  and  Attitudes 

of  delinquent  Joys  and  Girls,  J.  J.  Research,  Vol.  15,  1931, 
pp.  181-191. 

2  Frank,  Benjamin:  Mental  Level  as  a  Factor  in  Crime,  J.  J. 
Research,  Vol.  15,  1931,  p.  197. 

3  Slawson,  John:  The  Delinquent  oy,  pp.  191-192. 
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Dr,  Gorin,  claims  that  defective  intelligence  is  in 
many  i  stances  an  indirect  cause  of  crime;  "That  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  mentally  defective  cr:  duals  cannot  be  less  than 
ten  per.  cent,  and  is  proba'  ly  not  greater  than  twenty  per. 
cent."-*  In  contrast  to  this  Gleuck  from  his  study  of  500 
criminals,  one-third  of  whom  were  admitted  to  an  institution 
before  the  a,  e  of  eighteen,  found  that  one-third  were  of 
nr.  al  i  telligenee,  and  the  remainder  were  feeble  minded? 

Healy  and  uronner  from  their  study  of  4,000  cases 
co  eluded  "that  13.5  per.  cent,  were  clearly  feeble  minded; 
i .1  per.  cent,  were  subnormal  mentally,  and  those  having 
other  mental  diseases  made  a  total  of  27.5  per.  cent.”1 2 3 4 5  He 
says,  "The  main  fact  is  that  the  feeble  minded,  appear  among 
serious  delinquents  from  five  to  ten  times  more  frequently 
than  in  the  general  pbpulatie 

Burt*  s  figures  are  s om  what  higher.  One  reason  for 
this  hl  y  be  that  his  group  consisted  of  only  2  0  delinquents. 
re  says,  "by  far  the  majority  -  52  per.  c  at.  in  fact  of  the 
entire  batch  arc  elow  the  middle  line  of  average  ability;  28 
per.  cent,  are  technically  dull,  and  nearly  8  per.  cent,  are 
fi.  it  cl  r  defective."^ 


1  Goring,  Chas . :  The  ISng'  ish  Convict,  p.  184. 

2  Gleuck,  Sheldon,  ant  Gleuck,  Eleanor  T.:  live  Hundred 
Criminals,  p.  308. 

3  '  ealy,  t/m,,  and  Bronner,  Augusta,  27.:  Delinquents  and 
Or i mi na Is,  p .  15 1 . 

4  Ibid:  p.  151. 

5  Burt,  C  r  1:  The  Young  Dell  iquent ,  p.  284. 
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J.  L.  Gill  in  in  a  paper  read  at  the  thirty-eight  annual 

meeting  of  the  American  academy  of  Medicine,  at  Minneapolis, 

June  14,  1913,  refers  at  some  length  o  the  part  that  mental 

defect  plays  in  the  product  ion  of  crime*  As  it  covers  in  a 

fairly  comprehensive  manner  the  facts  known  at  that  time  I 

shall  give  his  full  report  relevant  to  this  to  ic.  He  says, 

"Mr.  Has  ings  IT.  TTart ,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  prison 
Association  ~t  Baltimore,  Maryland,  last  year,  estimated  that 
25  per.  cent,  of  adult  priso  ers  in  state  institutions  are 
feeble-minded,  an  that  in  many  juvenile  institutir  s  it  rises 
as  high  as  68  per.  cent.  'he  last  report  of  the  Almira  He- 
formatory  esti  ates  that  at  least  one-third  of  those  received 
there  are  ment  l  ly  defective.  That  esti  ate  is  from  a  layman's 
stantpoint.  The  re  ort  adds  that  the  physicians  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  estimate  the  percentage  very  much  higher.  Dr. 

Robert  ‘ami  ,  Juperi  .•tendeat  of  the  Matt ©swan  State  Hospital 
for  the  criminal  insane,  at  the  new  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Convention  in  1906,  basing  his  esti  mte  upon 
the  fact  that  approximately  one  per.  cent,  o:  the  school 
population  are  wholly  unable  to  acquire  an  elementary  education 
ventures  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  defectives  in  previous 
aggregate  at  least  five  per.  cent,  of  the  prison  population. 

He  says  that  for  his  own  institution  a  proximately  from  forty 
to  fifty  per.  cent,  of  the  yearly  admissions  are  imbeciles 
of  various  grades.  Dr.  Healy,  in  Chicago,  f  o..nd  that  of  600 
'repeaters*  26  per.  cent,  were  mentally  defective*  Frank 
Moore,  Secretary  of  the  hew  Jersey  Reformatory  at  Radway, 
says,  that  of  the  young  men  who  entered  his  institution  during 
1910  and  the  first  part  of  1911,  at  least  46  per.  cent,  were 
mentally  subno  mal  according  to  the  Binet  test.  Dr.  Goddard, 
of  the  Vineland  Institution  for  the  feeble-minded  in  Hew 
Jersey,  foun  that  67  per.  cent,  were  dist'  ctl  feeble¬ 
minded.  He  adds  that  of  56  girls  of  the  Massachusetts  Re¬ 
formatory*  out  on  probation,  52  were  feeble-minded.  On  the 
basis  of  these  and  then  facts  which  he  has  collected  in  his 
institution  he  thi  ks  that  it  is  certain  that  at  least  28 
per.  cent .  of  t-  e  crimi  als  are  feeble-minded."1 

In  1920  a  mental  examination  was  given  155  juvenile 
offenders  in  the  i-rovi  ce  of  British  Columbia  and.  it  was 
found  that  91  of  them  were  mentally  abnormal.  This  constitutes 


1  Gill  in,  J.  L.s  Jocial  Factors  Affecting  the  Volume  of 
Crime,  Bulletin  of  the  American  academy  of  Medicine,  Vol. 
IV,  Feb.,  1914,  pn.  82-83. 
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a  percentage  of  58.70. 

Although  those  results  vary  a  good  deal  they  all 
show  emphatic  lly  that  a  great  percentage  of  criminals 
and  dufi  quests  are  be!  o  ,  noi.iul  intei  lige  ice .  It  las  ' 

been  m  e  clear  t:  t  the  r  nge  between  the  i  te  ligence 
of  the  best  a. a  the  worst  as  determined  by  mental  tests 
is  wide.  Burt,  found  that  t  ere  was  a  spread  f  nine 
years  on  the  mental  scale,  Healy  and  Brenner  found  that 
t  e  intelligence  of  1,625  boys  from  the  Boston  series 
ranged  arbrit arily  i  the  form  of  a  nor.  h  curve  from  an 
i. Is' lige.ee  q  otieat  of  forty-five  to  a  intelligence 
quotia.it  of  one  hundred  ana  thirty-four,  a  spread  f 
eighty-ni  e  points  as,  measured  in  terms  of  intelligence 
quotie.  t . 

In  285  of  the  400  eases  I  have  studied  auU^  estimation 
was  given  of  their  mental  ity,4lth  ugh  the  classifiCv.t  i  oi 
is  purely  arbitrary,  I  s'  al  give  i>.  tabulated  form 
(  TaT  e  1)  under  three  ‘ieadi.  gs  the  exact  answer  to  the 
que  st  i  o j  me  jt  al  i t y . 

we  cannot  draw  ay  conclusion  from  such  ratings 
as  they  were  n  t  obtai  ed  l  y  scientific  methods,  They 
are  given  merely  to  show  that  a  arge  percentage  vr.re 
be  on  average  in  inte  ligence  even  by  this  crude  method 
of  estimation. 


]  Reported  i s  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Men  nl  Hygiene, 
/ol.  11,  no.  1,  Toronto,  A  pril,  1920,  p.  28. 
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TABLE  1 

TABLS  SKOtfDIG  '’'A  M„HT  STATUS  OF  285  DK  LlaOJ  HT 
RLCIDIVISTS  COhVICT  .1  Ii:  TITS  PKQVTLCjS  OF  ALB.  KTa  PUhlHG 
THE  Ya  avS  1920  -  50  AS  LoTIIATaB  BY  OFFICIALS 


Above 

Average 

Percent¬ 

age 

Average 

age 

Percent 

age 

-  Belov; 
Average 
Age 

Percent 

age 

Bright 

3.5 

Fairly  Brig  t 

1,8 

Poubt  ful 

1.0 

Good 

0.4 

Fair 

3.2 

hot  strong 

0.3 

O.K. 

75.4 

Hot  bright 

2  o3 

Lot  sound  0.3 
Pul 1  n o rma  1  10.7 
Pull  4.9 
Backward  0.7 


Slow  0.3 

{ Thought 
( deficient 
(by  P.0.  0.3 

( Inspector 
( thinks 

(deficient  0.5 

Very  poor  0.3 

Low  0.3 

subnormal  1 .4 

Deficient  0.5 

Moron  0*3 

{  kue  et  i  on- 
( able  1.5 


Seven  of  the  >  o  rs  were  given  a  Binet  Menta"'  Test 
by  a  medical  doctor  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  Province. 
The  lute  ligeo.ee  quotient  ratings  were  74,  73,  73,  Vi,  A, 
51,  and  51.  These  Into"  ligenee  quotients  are  low,  but  not 
much  can  be  deducted  from  such  results  as  t  e  doctor  aid 
not  give  a  psycho  letric  to  all  the  delinquents  •  rom  that 
seotio  .  of  the  province,  and  it  is  quite  prob  >  le  that  the 
doubtful  cases  o  O.y  were  given  a  psychometric. 
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Among  the  400  cas>  s  which  I  have  studied,  two  were 
referred  to  the  University  Cental  Clinic  for  a  psychometric* 
The  followi  Intelligence  quotients  were  ohtai  ed ,  100  and 

96. 

I  have  also  administered  the  Otis  Group  Test  to 
o  e,  obtaining  an  Intelligence  quotient  of  98;  and  t  c  Blnet 
Mental  Test  to  seven  others  obtain!  .g  the  following  Intelli¬ 
gence  quotients:  101,  96,  93,  93,  09,  72  and  63. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Terman  Classification^  the  per¬ 
centages  a.  e:  normal  39;  borderline  eficiency  6;  feeble¬ 
minded  29 ;4;  definite  feeblemindedness  23.5$  Tins  over 
50  per.  cent,  are  mentally  defective. 

If  these  results  were  based  on  tie  400  cases,  we 
cou'd  safely  infer  that  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  Recidivists 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta  are  of  an  inferior  class  mentally. 
But  as  the  number  was  so  few,  (Intelligence  quotients  being 
obtained  in  only  seventeen  eases)  o.  e  cannot  safely  make  any 
positive  i:  ferences. 

(b)  EMOTIONAL  STATUS 

although  I  have  no  statistics  on  this  point  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  consider  it  because  I  believe  that  t  e  mental  status 
of  the  individual  is  not  per  se  a  cause  of  delinquency.  At 
present,  i  .  the  Province  of  Alberta  at  least,  more  weight 
is  given  to  it  than  to  the  emotional  or  temperamental  status 
of  the  individual ,  hut  not  much  weight  oj  co  rse  is  gi^en 


1  Terman,  Lewis  M. : 


The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,  p.  79 
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to  either*  .That  T  mean  "by  emoti  al  status  will  he  made 
clear  as  I  proceed. 

At  present  when  a  c’:i1d  is  brought  before  the 
Juvenile  Court  he  may  be  referred  for  a  psychometric 
examination  either  after  or  before  the  trial  to  the 
University  Mental  Clinic.  The  Binet  Mental  Test  is  given 
and  great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  result  of  this  test.  But 
it  gives  only  a  very  narrow  view  cf  his  capabilities.  It 
is  'ike  looki  g  at  the  Universe  through  a  telescope,  only 
o.*e  particular  phase  is  revealed,  and  from  It  we  c.  nnot 
i  fer  what  the  remainder  of  the  Universe  is  '’ike.  This 
test  f. ils  to  give  us  any  idea  of  the  desires  and  emotional 
complexes  which  lie  hidden  in  his  breast.  It  does  not  tell 
us  t  at  the  child's  actions  will  in  anyway  correspond  to  the 
answer  he  gives  to  the  tester,  if  he  is  found  with  situations 
in  life  si  ular  to  the  questions  asked,  -.very  idea  is 
i  nbuded  with  an  emotional  tone.  The  idea  may  remain  the 
same  under  different  circumstances,  but  the  emotional  tone 
may  change.  For  instance,  in  the  Binet  Mental  Test,  it  is 
asked  "..hat  ou  ht  yon  to  say  if  somebody  a  ks  your  opinion 
a1  out  so  ebody  you  do  *t  k.  ow  very  well?”  The  answer  may 
be  quite  different  under  mental  testing  conditions  from 
that  iven  by  t  e  same  boy,  say  at  14  years  of  age,  if  he 
were  with  a  gang  of  his  ow  comrades  and  asked  this  question 
by  one  of  1;  u  -  who  did  not  feel  very  kindly  toward  that 
person  ,/Mt hough  his  idea  may  remain  the  same ,  it  is  not 
tin,  ed  wit!  a  diff.re.it  emotional  tone,  and  hence  the 
answer  is  different,  again,  if  the  boy  was  asked  und  r 
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Mental  Seating  co  d  it  i  a  w  ether  it  was  right  to  steal, 
doitt  ’  ;-ss  :e  wo  Id  say,  'ho.'  Under  suitable  con  itiois, 
however,  the  same  hoy  may  become  a  notorious  thief.  Fis 
emotional  energy  has  been  directed  at  that  particular 
moment  so  as  to  <*veicome  any  ideas  of  right  or  wrong  about 
that  particular  situation.  The  first  few  times  there  may 
be  a  struggle  between  his  ideational  self  and  his  emotio  al 
self.  Ordinarily  we  would  say  his  conscience  bothers  him. 
However,  the  stronger  urge  wins*  Then  by  the  law  of  frequency, 
under  similar  circumstances,  similar  acts  become  easier* 
Supposing  a  boy  is  faced  with  an  opportunity  to  stea^,  but 
resists  it.  The  emotional  drive  is  redirected  into  other 
channels*  ooon  the  idea  of  theft  has  no  emotional  tone; 
there  is  no  desire  to  steal. 

Let  us  look  at  i?  from  another  viewpoint*  Supppsing 
two  oys  have  exactly  the  same  amount  of  intelligence.  One, 
however,  is  e  otionally  stable,  the  other  emotionally  un¬ 
stable.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  treir  In¬ 
telligence  quotients  ^s  found  by  the  Binet  Meat  al  Test  will 
be  the  s  ame.  There  may  be  a  very  significant  differe  ce. 
Therefore,  when  dealing  ith  a  delinquent  Toy  not  only  has 
the  Lent  .1  Utatus  to  be  considered,  but  also  t  e  emotio.  al 
status  of  the  i  dividual;  his  emotional  tone  must  be  dis¬ 
sociated  from  some  particular  phase  of  is  environ  ent , 
which  lead  to  -  is  deli  queney. 

I  have  referred  to  t  lis  point  at  some  length  al¬ 
though  from  the  400  oases  I  lave  studied,  I  cannot  present 
any  statistic  1  evidence  to  bear  on  it.  I  believe,  however. 
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that  t  is  phase  of  the  delinquent's  U.f>  has  hecn  neglected. 
Great  e  phasis  h  s  bee.  laid  on  In's  m  ntal  status,  concern¬ 
ing  hich  every  autho  itv  disagrees.  Some  say  tun  per.* 
cent,  of  our  deli  uents  are  mental 3  r  deficient;  others 
estimate  it  much  higher.  But  supposing  1,000  non- delinquent 
children  of  the  same  age,  having  apparent hy  the  same  hone 
t ruin.:  g,  the  same  amount  of  schooling,  et  cetera,  were 
given  a  ment  1  test,  would  there  not  he  a  fairly  high  per¬ 
centage  of  mental  defectives  an  ng  then?  Of  course  the  per¬ 
centage  wo  Id  not  he  as  great,  hut  it  seems  to  me  th  '  it 
ould  dim  the  lustre  of  some  of  the  stew  \ hi cal  studies  that 
are  p  hlished  from  time  to  time.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  menral  deficiency  per  se  is  not  a  direct  cause  of  de¬ 
linquency.  If  so,  i  is  the  fault  of  society.  When  a  child 
is  a  certain  age  ’he  family  and  society  expect  certain 
things  of  him.  They  think  he  must  measure  u  to  their  ex¬ 
pectations.  .hen  he  goes  to  school  if  he  does  not  make  a 
grade  each  year  he  is  called  stupid,  hone  of  us  can  do  any 
more  than  our  „u  ilities  will  a' low.  The  point  th  t  I  wish 
to  impress  is  this,  that  although  a  child  may  he  15  years 
old  chao  '.©logically,  he  may  he  only  7  mentally.  Should  \.q 
therefore  expect  any  more  from  him  than  we  would  from  a 
normal  child  of  seven?  Should  we  expect  as  much?  No, 
"because  a  hoy,  chronologically  15  with  a  mental  age  of  7, 
has  a  stro  ger  im  u‘se,  a  greater  emotional  drive.  Add 
to  that  the  fact  that  he  has  more  physical  strength  than  a 
child  at  seven,  and  can  therefore  find  more  opportunity  to 
do  as  he  wishes,  and  you  have  the  cause  for  a  g  re at  per- 
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Of  d9lifi(<lU6AC!!  S*  ftlt|  , 

neither  mental  deflciej  07,  102 

direct  causes  of  cri  ie.  If  so  all  of  the  people  with  those 
defects  would  he  criminals,  and  that  is  certainly  not  the 
case,  hat  her  it  is,  that  tl  <  me  and  society  f  il  to 

ing  to  the  mental  defective*  and  t<  give  such 
treatment  to  the  temperamentally  Tins  table, 

emotional  energy  is  directed  into  such  occupational  channels 
as  are  within  the  range  of  tl  ii  a  3 

cr.i  .0  docs  not  depend  so  uch  on  what  an  i  tdividual  is 
ment ally,  physically  01  temperament  1  ly  as  on  the  manner, 
the  direction,  in  •  hier  them  joteutialit i es  are  developed 

-or  directed* 

(  c )  SC  HO  CL  K  •  Hi,  v i i DAT  I  OH 

I  shall  now  deal  wit  the  school  retardation  cf  our 

delinquents*  The  school  grade  could  he  found  in  only  270 

eases.  It  is  i  directly  associated  with  "he  psycho- 

physio’’  ogicl  status  of  the  individual.  If  there  is  a 

preponderance  of  mental  and  temperamental  ahnorma  ities 

among  delinquents,  surely  it  will  "be  evidenced  in  school 

work;  for  our  curricula  are  suited  0  ly  to  the  normal  child. 

As  Slave  on  says,  "There  is  one  activity,  :L 

intelli 'ence  will  cause  a  conflict,  irrespective  of  what 
social  status  or  nationality  the  individual  happens  to  be¬ 
long*  Providing  he  is  of  inferior  or  deficient  intelligence* 
a  co  f'ict  ill  result  i  the  school  room  ec  .use  here  iheie 
ia  a  re  t  tion  of  all  nationalities* 

status.  All  individuals  in  the  school  are  obliged  to  submit 
to  s  milar  tr  ini  lg,  all 

difficult  m  terial .irrespective  of  their  capacities  (save 
/here  scien  1  f ic  not  ds  of  school  class-*- fiCc.  ion  have  been 
Introduced)  and  arc  expected  to  pass  equally  d iff i cult 
exumi  *atioj  j •  Hero, it  ia  r  t  at  all  i  prob  1c  that  the 
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cl  argin  and  disappoi  tmc:  t  r  suiting  from  the  inability  of 
a  hoy  with  a  1 evel  of  intelligence  not  high  enough  to  cope 
with  the  relatively  difficult  verbal  abstract  tasks  which 
lie  is  called  upon  to  do,  may  result,  especial' v  when  there 
arc  present  other  co  stituti  ul  weakncs;  es  or  deleterious 
environmental  influences  in  an  anti-social  career,”! 


Statistics  that  have  been  compiled  in  the  past  show 
conclusively  that  deliiquents  are  one  or  more  years  re¬ 
tarded  at  school.  J.  .  Miner  found  that  the  100  juvenile 
delinquent  recidivists  he  ad  studied  had  a  school  re¬ 
tard;  .  i  n  averaged  .77  years. 2  Grleuek  and  Gleuck  in  their 
otudy  of  500  criminals  found  that  "a  considerable  number 


— 

were  educationally  retard e>  one  or  m  re  years, 

Dr.  Ciilli  in  his  article  '"Social  Factors  affect i  g 


t  c  Volume  of  Crime"  to  vf  id  I  have  already  referred*  says, 

" The  re  ponsibility  of  the  public  schools  for  crime  has 
often,  been  inked.  This  connects  itself  wit!  two  .  ases. 

One  is  that  it  is  charged  that  the  public  schools  lack 
positive  moral  and.  social  teach:  ..gs  to  prepare  fox  t  heir 
future  social  relati  nships."1 2 * 4  cut  more  i?  ,;ortaut  for  us 


at  this  poi  t  is  his  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  state 
Board  of  Managers  of  lie  format  or  ie  s  of  Hew  York  published 
year  by  year.  He  says,  "A  little  less  than  fourteen  per. 
cent,  of  them  (the  inmates)  wore  without  education,  almost 
37  per.  cent,  jould  simple  read  and  write,  while  more  than 
45  per.  co.  t.  had  only  a  common  school  education  and  only 


1  Clawson,  John:  The  Delinquent  Boy,  p.  149. 

2  Miner,  J.  B.:  D  ficieney  and  Delinquency,  p.  179. 

$  Grleuek,  Sheldon*  and  Grleuek,  Sleanor  T  • :  Five  undred 
Criminals,  p.  1-54. 

4  Gillin,  J.  L.:  Bocial  Factors  Affecting  the  Volume  of 
Crime  Bulletin  of  the  American  academy  of  Ied:ci  c,  Feb. 
1914,  p.  00. 
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ali out  four  per.  cent»  h;  u  high  school  education  or 

more 


Of  still  more  significance  to  us,  ’  ’/ever,  is 

the  annual  Juvenile  Del' iquc.  t  Keport  of  the  Dominion 

of  Canada,  If 30,  wherein,  hile ’referring  to  major  of- 

f .  t&ers,  it  says ,  "  I  1  stand¬ 

ing  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  average  school 
;ruc  ©a  of  the  delinquents  and  their  standing  in  relation 
to  all  h  se  o  the  same  ape  attending  school  has  re- 
mal  ted  co  .stunt  curl  g  the  period  these  stati;  tics  have 
been,  compiled.  Co  sideri-  g  boys  only,  both  wit: 
r  eject  t  del  uents  and  ord  nary  .  ugils,  re  fi  d  as 

e  h  e  pointed  ut  i  i  the  rep  rts  of  Juve  lie  Delin¬ 
quents  of  1124  and  !  125,  tl  at"  t  c  educa  1.  .  .1  propress 
of  t -  e  delinquents  is  slower  than  that  of  t  e  se  ool 
hoys  i  the  aggregate • 

"The  following  tat le  . (Table  11)  shows  the 
median  ,ra  e  of  boy  delinquents,  the  boys  in  ord  ary 
sc’  ools  a.  :  if  e  bo  "S  i  •  s..eci  -.1  sc  cols  for  tf  e  year  1122, 
the  aver  pe  for  eight  yt  .re,  1922  -  29  and  for  1930. 

By  computing  sta  dare  «  be- 

ginni  g  of  the  i.-eriod  ;it  the  average  for  the  whole, 
period,  rje  obtain  a  proper  parspoet've  of  tie  conditio. ns 
and  the  deduct  ions  reveal  a  remarkable  c 
oat  • 


1  (Pp-  ah  ,  p .  30 


ns 


TABLiS  11 

’■jiii.Dji  0.  130 jf  Diijjj  i  vvU—u-iT o 

OF  jJLl.  BO Yo  ATTEBDI^G  SCHOOLS 


1922 

iverage 

1922  1929 

1330 

1929 

A 

6 

e 

Delin¬ 

quent 

boys 

Boys  in¬ 
ordin¬ 
ary 

schools 

Del in- 

quent 

boys 

Boys  in 
ordin¬ 
ary 
ehools 

Del  in-* 
qu  ent 
boys 

Boys  in 
special 
school 
(S) 

Boys  in 

ordinary 

schools 

7 

1.71 

1.60 

1.85 

1.61 

1.71 

1.64 

8 

2.42 

1.  9 

2.52 

2.18 

2  •  58 

2.20 

9 

3.50 

2.82 

3.35 

3.02 

8.39 

5.56 

3.02 

10 

4.18 

3.83 

4.03 

4.10 

4.33 

5.87 

4.15 

11 

4.78 

4.67 

4.78 

5.09 

5.00 

6. 83 

5.09 

12 

5.23 

5.54 

5.44 

6.08 

5.70 

8.51 

5.96 

13 

6.22 

6.44 

6.23 

6.90 

6  •  58 

9.45 

6.30 

14 

6 .84 

7.48 

6.95 

7.84 

7.17 

10.25 

7.33 

15 

7.83 

8.33 

7.56 

0.48 

7.88 

11.13 

8.48 

1  ince  y  ar  19  22. 

2  The  column  showing  the  standing  of  the  boys  in  special 
schools  is  shown  for  the  s  ke  of  c  p  rison. 
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•’The  al  ove  table  shows  that  the  conditions  here 
have  een  constant  during  the  nine  years,  Note  that  the 
median  rude  of  the  delinquent  was  the  same,  1.71  in  1922 
and  in  1930.  The  average  for  the  period,  however,  was 
s  ightly  higher,  1.85.  The  standi  g  of  the  deli  quests  at 
the  other  ages  was  a  trifle  better  in  1930  than  in  1922, 
but  at  age  of  15  t  e  difference  was  almost  negligible.” 

Aiiothe .  remarkable  fact  is  "that  up  to  ten  years  of 
age  the  average  grades  o  the  delinquent  boys  was  higher 
than  that  of  what  we  may  term  ordinary  '  o  s,  which  means  all 
boys  attending  school  includi/.g,  of  course,  the  delinquent 

\  ’  .  ten  years  up,  the  ordinary  boys 

,)aLs  the  delinquents  and  not  only  maintain  a  higher  standard 
but  increase  the  difference  from  year  to  year.  The  annual 
pro  ress  of  the  delinquent  under  ten  years  averaged  1.387 
of  a  grade,  but  f. on  ten  years  on  dropped  0.V18.  Had  the 
earlier  progress  bee.,  maintai.. .eel,  they  would  have  attai  ed 
a  standi  g  ©1  ust  one  grade  higher  than  is  show a.  'hat  is, 
t  ey  wo  .Id  have  averaged  8.8  instead  of  7.8  at  1  years.” 

” dueh  are  the  facts.  The  reason  may  be  explained 
to  I  e  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  something  over  7 Vjo  of 
the  delinquents  were  returned  from  the  urban  centres, 
statistics  show  that  the  city  toys  at  the  younger  ages  are 
farther  advanced  thm  the  younger  rural  •  oys,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  greater  facilities  for  attend!  g  school  in  the  cities 
than  inthe  rural  districts,  the  le.tt  r  being  hampered  by 
distance  and  .vo  t  ,er  conditions.  This  may  be  the  reason 
that  the  delinquent  boy's  grading  averages  h  gher  than  that 
of  the  aggregate  at  the  beginning,  nut  why  they  fall  behind 
as  they  grow  older  is  another  quest  on.  In  this  respect 
the  lute  ligence  quotient  may,  and  probably  doe...  play  a 
large  part.”  To  further  substantiate  t  is  statement  it  says, 
”A  recent  investigation  of  the  crime  commis,  on  of  lew  York 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  a  difference  of  twelve 
points  between  the  median  i  tell! genes  quotient  of  sol.  ool 
children  in  a  noted  delinquent  area  as  compared  to  if  t  of 
the  school  children  in  a  non-delinquent  area.  This,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  is  equal  to  one  year  and  five  mo  ths  of 
superiority  in  mental  ge  in. favor  of  the  non-delinquent .” 

Such  are  the  facts  eo  corning  the  echool  retar¬ 
dation  of  the  delixi-.uents  over  the  whole  dominion.  How 
docs  that  correspond  wit h  oui  delinquent  recidivists  from  the 
Province  of  alberta?  The  following  table  (Table  111) 
shows  the  school  ^raues  of  the  delinquents  when  plotted 
agui.  st  their  a,  os  at  he  ti  e  of  their  first  eouvict ion. 

fox  he  different  ages,  and 
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the  average  age  for  the  differe  t  grades. 


TABLS  111 

TiiB  h  SHO.j I  Gr  fl  .  JG  !OOL  SHiiDiSS  -u.  T!h;  AGhS  OF  278 
JUVa.IIA  jj  Llil  U  T  RLiCIDIVThTc  GO.. 7  CM 
Id  TK.,  PROVISO .  OF  ALBiUTA  DUKIhG  TKA  YAKS 

1920  -  30 


0 

& 

-p 

<W 

O 

0 

i 

t<  « 

E-i  O 

•H 
0)  -p 

&  o 

•f3  vH 

•p  £ 
0  O 
o 

0 

ra  -p 
a  w 

C  *H 
<P 

iH 

O 

O 

.C 

0 

CO 


6 

7  8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Total 

v.  ge 

1  2 

1 

1 

4 

8.7 

2 

2 

2 

5 

4 

2 

15 

10.1 

3 

1 

7 

6 

7 

3 

5 

1 

1 

'  31 

10.9 

4 

3 

3 

16 

9 

8 

5 

3 

47 

11.9 

5 

1 

3 

9 

14 

16 

6 

6 

55 

12.5 

6 

1 

4 

7 

8 

17 

6 

1 

44 

13.3 

7 

2 

1 

3 

6 

12 

9 

4 

37 

13.7 

3 

.  1 

1 

4 

6 

8 

3 

1 

24 

14.2 

d 

1 

1 

3 

8 

3 

1 

17 

14.8 

10 

1 

1 

2 

4 

15.2 

Total  2 
Av. Grade  1 


5  15  18  42  40  4^“bT"_'43  IS — <T 

0  2  3 o 7 3 . 4  4.2  49  54  65  68  80  85 
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This  table  shows  (1)  that  at  the  age  of  eig:t,  the 
averaj  e  grade  was  t  o,  whereas  a  norm-  3  c  .i 3  in  the  city, 
a. .cl  practiea  by  11  of  the  doli-aquent  s  Game  from  the  city, 
shoal a  he  in  grade  three  at  that  age.  (2)  That  there  was 
vej  /  it  lie,  ii  any,  e  '.olast  ic  r  tarda!  i  m  after  the  first 
grade  tiJ  i  the  do  i  Uonts  were  age  tea,  when  the  aveia  ,e 

o- 

linquente  1  founu  that  this  was  generally  the  .ge  ..lien  the 


delinquents  began  tc  die'  ike  schoo*  •  On  aski.-g  why  that 
occurred,  I  gener  1 ly  received  the  answer  "that  he  did  not 
"ike  his  teacher;"  "his  t  ucher  abused  bit;"  or  "he  c  id 
rot  like  his  school  iork."  Indefinitely,  answers  such  as 
t  ese  were  given.  (3)  shat  after  age  ten  there  was  a 
fairly  steady  progress  until  age  14  or  15  when  there  was  very 
1  ittlc  progress,  -his  is  interns!  .'  g  ah  .m  we  eo. aider  the 
fact  that  14  is  the  odal  ape  for  cri  e.  (  )  The  amount  of 
spread  between  the  host  a  the  worst  seems  significant.  For 

,  :  ■  . p3  $  of  -  LglU  |  [X  ad«  & ,  i  I  e 

at  the  sane  ti  e  the.,.,  is  a  fairly  even  distribution.  This 
is  quite  in  accordance  -  itl  '  con¬ 

nection  wit  the  i-ite  1  igen.ee  of  their  de"  i  ^ue.wts* 

fr  >m  those  facts  it  ay  be  inferred  that  first, 
either  the  iiitclligo--.ee  of  those  SVG  children  wa.~  below  the 
aveisn  e  r  ascon.  Z  *,  tl  s  echo.  1  work  w  s  suited  to  their 
;  ...t :  vc  abi?  ity  or  tboi:  speed  f  aptitudes,  or  thirdly,  their 
home  environment  was  not  f  .voref  lc  for  study#  -also  there 
were  two  ague  nine  in  grade  seven  where  the  grade  attained 
at  school  was  equal  ,  if.  not  supc-  or,  to  that  attained  by 

t  sometimes, as  shown  by  Burt  and  '  caly, 

is  the  case . 

COhCLUSI<  ho 

^t  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I  endeavored  to 
show  that  criminals  are  "made"  not  "born."  It  is  true  that 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  they  inherit  certain  pre¬ 
disposing  factors  to  crime .  a  fairly  1  urge  peroe  taco, 

for  i  stri.ee,  have  a  low  men  1  status#  58 .0  per.  c«.  1  . 
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of  our  group  th  .t  were  given  Intelligence  Tests  were 
-  ,  ,  will  dep 

the  environment  into  v;  icli  they  ai\;  thrust  by  tie  accident 
of  birth  and  the  ideals  of  life  w;  ' ch  it  i  fluences  them 
to  elect,  ?hes..  ide  Is  will  -c,  end. on  the  way  in  which 
their  emotion  1  energy  has  ’re.,  directed  by  environment, 
iui  unde.*,  at  an.  i  g  of  ‘  l  is  v*  j  i  k  ort  •  i.  di , .0~u  oJs  ,  or 
in  the  treatment  of  the  del  .  .  !  t  t 

the  r jsul t  ef  a '  Aelibe  -  ’  •  1 , 

the  cha  cos,  but  the.  slow  unconsci  us  f.  iltion  of  a  long 
process  o  <’  alienation  fro:.,  the  moral  ai  is  of  society.— 

The  amount  of  schoo"  retardation  among  do:  i.^uents 
is  indicative  of  either  (Lj  hew  iiojat-J.  J  tat  us,  { 2) 

instabi  ity,  (3)  or  dominant  i  tei  .  ..  i 
other  di  ect i  ns.  In  our  group  the  average  amou  t  of 
school  retards :  i  was  2.1  yc,.rs„  The  amount  of  retar - 

t  .  ,  .. ..  then  there 

was  a  slight  retardation,  period  till  the  fourteenth 
year  when  the  c* ro.  hoc  .me  very  marked. 


1  Kirohwey,  &.  Vf;  The-  Surrey  ra_  hie,  March.  1926,  p.  597. 
quoted  ,vn  J.  Oooley  ,  frob-  ti<n  an  I  elin^..  e  ey, 

p.  353. 


CHAPTER  11 


HOME  CONDITIONS  VND  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

Plato  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
home  environment.  In  viewing  the  situation  at  his  time  he 
saw  clearly  that  the  home  conditi  ns  were  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  children  to  become  "ideal"  citizens  of 
his  "ideal"  state.  So  he  advised  that  at  birth  all  the 
children  who  were  permitted  to  live  should  be  placed  under 
competent  nurses  and  teachers,  that  they  should  live  in  an 
environment  that  would  adapt  itself  to  the  physiological  as 
wel  as  the  psychological  needs  of  the  growing  child. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  Plato’s  idea  has 
been  taken  seriously  and  research  has  been  carried  on  to 
determine  to  what  extent  bad  home  conditi  ns  influence  the 
grow  in  child.  The  study  of  Breckinridge  and  Abbott1  in 
1912  wa  one  of  the  first,  and  although  it  contained  a  few 
important  findings  yet  it  served  to  point  the  way  'or  many 
other  investigations.  "Among  repeated  offenders  we  have  in 
some  cases  found  apparently  that  environment  was  clearly  to 
blame *"2 3  says  William  Healy,  who  in  1912  made  a  study  of 
1,000  repeated  offenders.  The  same  investigator  positively 
as  erts  "that  in  the  majority  of  cases  offenders  are  bred 
under  bad  home  conditions#"' 


1  Healy,  William:  The  Individual  Delinquent  (footnote), 
p#  265# 

2  Ibid:  p.  283. 

3  Ibid:  p#  2A2.  /*/■% 
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In  1926  HeaL  y  and  Bronner  reported  after  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  male  recidivists  that  came  before  the 
Cook  County  Juvenile  Court  that  49  per.  cent,  of  then  came 
from  broken  homes. 1 

Another  important  investigation  reported  durin^  the 

same  year  was  Slawson’s.  He  made  a  study  of  the  delinquent 

boys  in  four  institutions  in  New  York  State.  He  found  "that 
of  1,649  delinquent  boys  in  these  four  institutions  45.2  per. 
cent,  came  from  homes  where  there  is  some  form  of  marital 
abnormality  of  parents,  while  only  19.3  per.  cent,  of  3,198 
New  York  City  public  school  children  came  f r  m  such  homes. 
That  is,  among  the  delinquent  there  are  2.3  times  as  many 
abnormal parental  marital  relations  as  among  non-delin- 
q  icnts."1 2 


Burt  also  investigation  the  home  conditions  of  a 
group  of  200  juven  le  delinquents.  He  found  that  quarreling 
between  the  parents  occurred  in  61*6  per.  cent,  of  the  homes. 
In  a  comparative  roup  of  non-delinquents  there  was  quarrel¬ 
ing  in  only  0.7  per.  cent,  of  the  eases.  He  also  found 
"that  over  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  is  found  in  homes  that  are  poor  or  very  poor."3 4  He 

continues  "if  there  are  poor  marit  1  relations  then  the 
proper  discipline  cannot  be  maintained.  The  group  showing 
the  closest  connections  with  crime  consists  of  those  that 
may  be  summed  u>  as  defective  discipline*  Such  features  are 
encountered  five  times  as  often  with  delinquent  as  v.  ith  non- 
del  inqu.nt  children. "4  "Vice  in  the  home  was  noted  in  twenty- 
six  per.  cent,  of  the  cases;  poverty  with  its  concommitants 
in  fifty- two  per.  cent.;  defective  f  raily  relationships  in 


1  Quoted  from  "The  Causes  of  Crime",  Vol.  11,  p.  262. 

2  Slaws on,  John:  The  Delinquent  Boy,  p.  436,  (also  see 
table,  p.  354.) 

3  Burt,  Cyril:  The  Young  Delinquent,  p.  69. 

4  Ibid:  p.  92. 
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fifty-eight  per.  cent,  and  defective  discipline  in  sixty- 
one  per.  cent.  Among  the  non-delinquent,  vicious,  ill- 
disciplined  hones,  were  comparatively  rare,  the  proportions 
being  only  six  and  twelve  per.  cent,  re  soect  ively.  "i 

Finally,  Harry  M.  Shulmon,  Research  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  Crime  Commission  says,  "no  further  researches 
are  needed  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  broken  homes  bear  a 
istinct  relation  to  cr  me  and  delinquency"1 2,  but  to  what 
extent  ha.  not  yet  been  accurately  determined. 

As  a  r  suit  of  those  and  similar  investigations, 
associations  have  been  formed  in  recent  years  "to  study  the 
child  and  to  educate  the  parent."3 4  Each  of  these  things 
must  be  done  in  order  that  the  home  may  be  a  suitable  en¬ 
vironment  for  the  growing  child;  and  more  especially  is  this 
true  if  the  child  is  temperamentally  and  emotionally  un¬ 
stable.  Scientists  are  stressing  more  an  more  the  fact 
that  the  broad  found  ations  of  character  are  laid  in  the  very 
early  years,  that  all  bad  habits,  all  neuroses,  have  their 
origin  in  the  childish  years;  that  it  1  much  more  difficult, 
indeed  almost  impossible,  to  charge  habits  once  formed.  In 
fact  it  has  been  said,  "we  are  the  h  bit."  The  realization 
of  this  truth  makes  the  wise  control  of  the  early  impression¬ 
able  years  of  paramount  importance.^  No  d  ubt  it  was  be- 


1  Op.  cit.  p.  97. 

2  shulman,  Harry  M. :  Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,  Vol.  IX, 

No.  9.,  November  1931,  p.  3. 

3  Lawton,  Eva  R.:  Chairman  Chicago  Association  for  Child 
Study  and  Parent  education  in  an  Address  of  welcome  fof  the 
Trid-west  Conferences  held  at  Chicago,  M  rch  1926.  p.l. 


4  Ibid:  p.  3 
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cause  of  this  that  such  an  association  was  organized  at 
Toronto  five  years  a  o.  Those  associations  all  point  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  recognized  that  a  good  deal  of  our  delinquent 
problems  are  due  to  poor  home  conditions* 

I  shall  deal  with  the  subject  "Home  Conditions  and 
Family  Relationships"  under  three  sub -headings.  (1)  The 
father’s  occupation;  (2)  the  financial  condition  of  the 
homes;  (3)  the  marital  relationship  and  moral  standards  of 
the  home. 


THE  FATHER* S  OCCUPATION 

The  father's  occupation  is  sometimes  an  indirect ,  if 
not  a  direct,  cause  of  delinquency.  Hot  only  does  it  de¬ 
termine  the  financial  condition  of  the  home,  which  in  many 
cases  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  marital  relations,  but 
it  directly  determines  the  part  of  the  city,  town  or  country 
in  which  the  family  lives,  and  the  social  status  of  the 
family.  The  results  from  262  cases  are  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  (Table  IV) .  I  have  included  under  the  main  head¬ 
ings  of  the  table  such  occupations  as  I  thought  were  on  a 
par  (that  is  where  the  ability  required  for  the  positions 
and  the  remuneration  are  a, proximate ly  the  same).  I  have 
also  given  the  age  of  the  child  at  the  ti  e  of  the  first 
conviction.  From  the  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  paternal 
occupations  are  railroaders,  (fourteen  per.  cent.);  miners 
eleven  per.  cent.);  laborers  (forty-three  per.  cent.); 
farmers  (five  per.  cent.);  carpenters  and  contractors 
(eleven  per.  cent);  salesman,  clerks  and  merchants  (sixteen 
per.  cent.) 
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TABLE  IV 

TABL  I  F  fS  OCCUPATION  AND  TH  AGES 

OF  TIL  CHILD,  ITH  TH  IR  RESPECTIVE  TOTALS,  OF  262 
JUV  ENILA  DELINQU  ENT  R7  CIDIVISTS  CONVICTED 
IN  TH  ,  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA  DURING  THE  YEARS 

1920  -  30 


Age  of 

Child  at 
First 
Convic- 
ti  on 

Rail¬ 

roaders 

Miners  Labor¬ 
ers 

Farm¬ 

ers 

Car¬ 

pen¬ 

ters 

Sales  Clerks 
men. 

Mer¬ 

chants 

6 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

8 

5 

1 

9 

1 

3 

7 

1 

1 

10 

1 

5 

8 

3 

1 

11 

6 

3 

24 

2 

2 

3 

12 

5 

4 

17 

1 

2 

10 

13 

5 

5 

14 

2 

6 

11 

14 

9 

5 

15 

4 

6 

8 

15 

8 

13 

0 

7 

7 

16 

1 

2 

7 

1 

3 

2 

17 

1 

Total 

37 

29 

111 

14 

28 

43 

Percentage 

14 

11 

43 

5 

11 

16 

’  ' 
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From  this  table  we  dray/  the  following  c  ne'1  usims: 

(1)  That  where  the  child  was  convicted  previous  to  age  ten, 
the  occupational  status  of  the  fit her  was  low.  Approximately 
83  per.  cent,  of  the  fathers  were  railroaders,  miners  or 
labourers. 

(2)  -hat  where  the  child  was  convicted  between  ages  eleven 
and  fifteen,  the  occupational  status  of  the  father  was  some¬ 
what  higher,  although  68  per.  cent,  of  the  parents  were 
railroaders,  miner. ,  and  labourers. 

(3)  That  where  the  child  was  convicted  at  ages  twelve  or 
thirteen  a  greater  percentage  of  their  parents  were  merchants, 
salesman  and  clerks,  than  xyhen  the  first  convictions  were  at 
any  other  ages. 

(4)  That  where  the  child  was  convicted  after  fifteen,  the 
father* s  occupation  ranked  higher  as  a  rule  than  that  of  those 
boys  who  were  convicted  previous  to  this  age. 

Finally,  with  Slaws on,  it  may  be  concluded,  "that  there 
is  a  preponderance  of  inferior  paternal  occupational  status 
among  delinquent  boysw^,  and  especially  if  the  boy  becomes 
delinquent  previous  to  age  fourteen. 

But  we  have  to  be  careful  not  to  put  too  much  emphasis 
on  these  conclusions*  If  we  took  from  society  a  random 
sample  of  262  boys  whose  ages  ranged  from  six  to  seventeen 
years,  we  might  find  that  their  father* s  occupation  would 
be  arranged  in  approximately  the  same  way.  Therefore,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  say  that  the  parents  of  those  delinquent  children 


1  Alawson,  John:  The  Young  Delinquent,  p.  396 
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have  inferior  occupational  status,  we  would  have  to  compare 
those  results  with  a  control  group.  Further,  it  is  known  that 
a  very  high  percentage  of  children  of  miners  or  railroaders 
are  not  delinquent,  hile  on  the  other  hand  we  know  that  the 
higher  rofessions  contribute  to  the  delinquent  ranks.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  part  of  the  city  in  which 
the  parents  live  is  in  a  gre^t  measure  determined  hy  their 
occupation.  If  they  are  railroaders,  work!  g  for  instance, 
in  the  "round”  house  or  the  yards,  they  find  it  convenient 
to  live  within  close  range  of  their  work.  It  ha  been 
known  that  such  settlements  are  not  always  conducive  to  the 
moral  well-being  of  the  children.  'This  fact  was  emphatically 
stated  by  the  national  Commission  in  Law  Observance  and  En¬ 
forcement,  in  '/olume  11  of  their  report.  In  Chicago  the 
industrial  centres  are  known  as  deli  quent  areas.  Such 
areas  although  they  are  inhabited  by  only  23.1  per.  cent, 
of  the  male  population  of  the  city  aged  ten  to  sixteen 
comprise  only  21.2  per.  cent,  of  the  geographic  area.  Yet 
out  of  2,639  male  juvenile  delinquents  fourteen  times  as 
many  come  from  this  area  as  from  other  areas  which  comprised 
2.1.3  per.  cent,  of  the  geographic  area  of  Chicago  and  IS. 8 
per.  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  city.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  areas  the  boys  gang  together, 
and  very  soon  the  potential  delinquents  are  "cut  off"  from 
the  rest,  and  start  on  iheir  anti-social  careers. ! 


1  Wicker  sham  Rej-ort:  Vol.  11,  p.  56 
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/^though  the  father1 s  occupation  is  not  a  direct  cause  of 
delinquency,  yet  indirectly,  because  of  the  parts  of  the 
city  in  which  the  f  rnily  has  to  live  it  may  he  a  determing 

factor. 

A  case  that  came  before  my  attention  will  illustrate 

my  idea.  The  fat he  worked  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Calder. 

The  mother  told  me  they  had  to  stay  in  that  section  of  the 

city,  as  it  was  near  her  husband's  work,  and  they  could  not 

afford  to  pay  higher  rent.  She  said,  nWe  would  have  left 
this  place  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  my  husband's  work. 
It  is  an  awful  bad  place.  My  boy  is  not  a  bad  boy  when  he 
is  alone,  but  as  soon  as  he  goes  away  from  the  door,  he  is 
with  the  gang,  and  there  are  some  awful  bad  boys  in  this 
neighbour’  ood.  I’m  always  afraid  he  is  into  trouble."  On 

looking  up  the  files  of  this  case,  I  found  that  whenever 

he  w  s  involved  in  cri  e  there  were  two  or  three  other  roys 

with  him.  rut  the  family  could  not  leave  that  community  as 

it  was.  near  the  father*s  work. 

THE  FIMAHCIAL  C 01  DITTOS  OF  THE  HOME 
Has  the  economic  condition  of  the  home  anything  to  do 
?;ith  delinquency?  Healy  and  Dronner  found  that  out  of  675 
eases  destitution  and  poverty  appeared  in  twenty-eight  per. 
cent,  and  out  of  ",000  cases  from  another  part  of  the 
country  destitution  and  poverty  appeared  in  twenty-four  per. 
cent.-  In  on<y  252  of  our  cases  was  the  father* s  financial 
condition  disclosed.  The  classification  was  good  in  seven 
per.  cent.;  average  in  forty-six  per.  cent.;  and  poor  in 


1  Healy,  Wm.,  and  Bronner,  Augusta,  T.;  Delinquents  and 
Criminals,  p.  118. 
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forty-seven  per.  ent .  of  the  c  ases.  From  visiting  thirty- 
two  homes  in  the  city  I  fo  nd  that  where  the  financial 
cone iti  m  was  classified  as  poor,  it  was  poor  indeed,  In 
thirteen  per.  cent,  of  those  cases  the  father  was  then  out 
of  work;  in  forty-eight  per.  cent,  the  family  was  so  large 
a,  d  the  income  so  small,  that,  at  present,  there  is  diffi¬ 
culty  in  providing  the  hare  necessities  of  life.  I  think  we 
can  safely  cone  ude  therefore,  that  from  the  City  of 
ISdmonton  at  least  forty  per.  cent,  of  the  deli  quents  came 
from  hones  poor  financi  illy.  It  is  also  worth  noting  th  „t 

M 

where  the  financial  co..  it  ion  o  th  h  me  was  poor,  the 

'} 

deli,  quent  started  cri  e  at  an  early  age,  and  the  first 
offence  was  usually  pilf  ring  such  articles  as  would  he 
easily  obtained,  in  an  ordinary  home.  One  hoy  from  Edmonton 
would  sweep  up  the  wheat  left  in  a  railroad  box- car  and.  sell 

| 

it  to  get  the  "extras"  that  he  eould  not  get  at  h  me.  He  did 
this  f  r  several  months,  finally,  t? is  avenue  of  profiteering  ' 
was  closed  and  he  began  taking  articles  .<  rom  the  stores.  As 
the  family  was  large  and  the  father’s  income  small.,  it  appeared 
to  me  as  though  the  hoy  was  to  some  extent  forced  to  "sweep  up 
the  grain",  and  this  led  to  his  subsequent  anti-social 
acts. 

Where  the  financi  1  condition  of  the  home  was  "good" 
the  cri  e  was  of  a  somewhat  different  nature.  More  often 
t  ere  was  a  "gang"  of  boys  in  the  trouble  at  the  same  time, 
n  four  of  the  homes  I  visited,  where  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  was  "good"  the  chief,  offences  were  committed  on  some 
part  i cular  occasion  soch  as  If  Uowe’cn  night  m  o  :  than 


that  was  the  theft  of  a  "bicycle  or  a  car*  One  example  will 
serve  to  explain  my  idea.  The  Delinquent  was  fifteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  o  f  the  first  conviction.  He,  with  two 
other  boys,  smashed  up  a  car  on  Hallowe'en  night  by  pushing 
it  over  a  bank.  The  next  summer,  having  nothing  to  do,  he 
with  three  o^her  boys,  3tole  a  car  and  travelled  around  the 
Pro  ince  and  went  north  as  far  as  Peace  Liver  when  thct.t  car 
b  oke  down.  To  get  back  they  stole  another  car  there. 

In  September,  1931,  with  another  boy  he  stole  another 
car.  He  broke  into  a  garage,  dragged  out  the  car,  hitched 
it  to  another  auto  and  to  ed  it  away.  The  stolen  car  was 
then  secreted  in  a  garage  at  his  home  for  the  next  three 
weeks*  During  this  time  he  made  certain  alterations.  Me 
cut  a  hole  in  the  running  board,  near  the  head  of  the  machine 
took  the  spare  tire  from  the  back  of  the  car,  mounted  it  on 
the  side,  where  he  had  cut  the  h'le,  and  fixed  a  tire  holder 

He  then  built  a  luggage  ox  at  the  rear  of  the  machine 

in  place  of  a  spare  tire  and  carrier.  By  means  of  this 

- 

work  and  some  other  smaller  adjustments,  and  by  the  use  of 
a  different  license  "fate,  he  made  such  a  good  job  of  alter¬ 
ing  the  general  appearance  of  the  auto,  that  he  ventured 
out  into  the  streets  of  Edmonton  undetected*  The  s  cret 
was  revealed  when  the  other  boy,  who  later  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  told  of  the  car  that  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  friend. 

While  referring  to  f  nancial  conditions  of  the  homes 

of  delinquents  E*  Clarke  Hall  quotes  Burt  as  follows:  "To 
begin  with,"  he  says,  "most  criminals  are  poor.  Careful 
records  show  that  fifty-five  per.  cent,  of  young  delinquents 
in  London  come  fr  m  homes  that  are  below  the  poverty  line. 
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Yet  it  would  be  r^sh  to  nay  that  ov  rty  is  the  cause  of 
delinquency*  For,  strangely  enough,  though  most  delinquents 
are  ooor,  most  poor  people  are  nevertheless  virtuous. 
j.ove"  ty,  therefore,  wit!  all  its  attendant  circumstances, 
ill-health,  over-erowdi  ig,  and  oner  gleet,  cun  only 
have  an  indirect  influence. W1 

It  may  he  concluded  then  (1)  that  in  approximately 
fifty  per.  cent,  of  the  252  cases  studied  the  financial 
condition  of  the  home  was  oor,  and  in  only  tYW  per.  cent, 
w  .3  it  classified  as  good.  (2)  That  where  the  financial 
condition  was  classified  as  poor,  the  delinquent  was  usually 
co  nvicted  t,  a  much  earlier  age,  than  if  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  home  was  good  or  fairly  good.  (3)  'Chat  in 
every  case  where  the  financial  conditio  of  the  home  was 
good,  the  hoy  was  with  a  gang  when  he  committed  hie  first 
offence,  (4)  rove  ty  is  a  relative  thing  depending  on  the 
etandard  of  living  to  which  the  parents  have  been  accustomed, 
an;  habit  a  of  thrift  fast  ej$ed  in  the  h  me,  as  well  as 

the  e  nings  of  the  v>are  ts.  Therefore  poverty  can  be  a 
cause  of  crime  only  when  it  is  closely  associated  with  o  her 
factors  to  com  licate  the  situ  tion. 


MARITAL  RXATIOL  SHIPS  AIM;  MORAL  STANDARDS 

OF  THL  HOME 

ho  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the  marital  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  parents  and  the  moral  standards  of  the  home 

have  a  direct  1  e-ring  on  deli,  qucncy.  "It  is  particularly 
significant  since  it  is  the  first  social  roup  in  which  the 
chile,  has  membership .  Puri  the  more  lastic  and  impression¬ 
able  years  of  his  i ifo,  the  child's  vital  contacts  with  other 
porso  j.8  are  lar,  ly  limited  to  the  members  of  his  own  family 
group,  '’his  group  situation,  i'h  its  different  porso  allties 


1  Hall,  A.  Clarke:  Children's  Courts,  p.  106 
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and.  with  its  complex  attitud  8,  relationship^  and  social 
values,  is  not  a  mattei  of  the  child's  own  choosing*  It  is 
pa  t  of  the  order  of  thi  gs  into  which  he  is  lorn  and  to 
which  he  ust  make  some  ki  d  of  adjustment.  It  exists  prior 
to  him,  has  certain  expectatio  s  th  reference  to  him,  and 
seeks  to  regulate  and  control  his  activities  according  to  its 
pre-exist i  g  standards*  values  and  Ideals*  The  family  as 
an  institution  serves  both  as  an  agency  for  the  transmission 
of  cultural  heritages  and  for  the  development  of  the  attitudes 
and  personalities  of  the  child.'1!  Thus  if  we  estimate  the 

marital  rel.  tionship  in  terms  of  the  number  of  broken  homes, 
we  do  not  get  the  whole  story,  for  many  homes  that  are  not 
broken  externally,  yet  internally  are  a  "mass  of  ruins.”  It 
seems  probable  that  for  every  divorce  there  are  many  more 
families  where  the  marital  relationships  are  such  as  to  make 
the  home  by  no  means  an  ideal  place  for  children.  In  one 
home  in  the  rovi.  ee  where  the  father  and  mother  were  livi.  g 
together,  all  t  e  children,  previous  to  age  twelve  were  de¬ 
li  quent .  Keferring  to  one  of  those  boys  the  Lethbridge 
Herald  published  the  following  article  on  October  £9,  1921. 

"Youth  Who  Broke  into  Eleven  Places  Given  Oix  Months." 

"At  the  City  Police  Court  on  Friday  morning  C - 

was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  Provincial  Gaol,  being 
convicted  of  a  series  of  petty  thefts  by  break! .  g  into 
eleven  busi  ess  establishments  in  the  city.  With  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  accused  the  authorship  of  various 
burglaries  in  the  city  hitherto  not  traced  has  been  cleared 

up.  C - was  arrested  by  Detective - at  two  o'clock 

in  the  morning  when  he  was  found  in  the  street.11  Is  ft 

possible  that  from  any  home,  where  the  financial  condition 
is  average,  all  the  c  ildren  should  start  deli  quent  ca¬ 
reers  at  such  an  early  age  if  the  marit  :1  rclati  .as  and  the 
moral  standards  were  what  they  should  be? 


1  The  national  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  K  foreement. 

Vol •  11,  p.  261, 
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Burt  says  that  the  "condition  that  mark  the  vicious 
homes  nay  ho  of  the  most  diverse  kinds;  i  temperance  is  but 
o  e.  Crime,  brawling,  bad  language,  irregular  habit®  con¬ 
tracted  by  tie  urents,  sexual  molestation  of  the  child  by 
his  relatives,  heartless  or  brutal  usuage  in  countless  forms 
and  v  ryi  g  decrees,  all  tend  to  set  up  their  progressive 
effect  upon  the  young  and  sensitive  mind  such  a  seise  of 
injustice,  sue!  feelings  of  indignity,  wretchedness  and 
apprehe  si on,  that  as  he  grows  more  critical  and  independent 
he  finds  at  length  i  ipe  led  to  seek  relief  or  distinction  by 
some  vehement  deed  of  his  own."l 

Or  as  Hall  says,  "nearly  seventy  per.  cent,  of  the 
cases  I  have  analysed  cone  from  vicious  or  undisciplined 
homes.  Ignorance ,  indifference  and  Ill-treatment,  constant 
quarelling  between  father  and  mother,  bad  boy  co;  panions  in 
the  tenement  or  in  the  street,  a  discipline  that  is  two 
severe  or  oscil  utes  Irresponsible  between  blind  indulgence 
and  rutul  punishment •  these  are  far  more  provocative  than 
t  e  mere  lack  of  food  cr  of  pocket  money. "2  Further  he 

says,  "the  moral  conditions  of  the  family  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  marital. "3 

From  our  files  we  make  the  fol’o  ing  classification 
(Table  V)  with  the  number  of  cases  in  each. 

TABLE  V 

^RITAl  REL.TTIOH  OF  112  nGLLSS  OF  275  JWIMTLES 
mo  WERE  COI.TICTED  ORE  OK  MORE  TIMES  HUEII'G  THE  YE4KS 

1920  -  50 


parents  Fare  ts  Parents  Pare  ts  Total 

Co  .ditio  s  Father  separated  Livii  g  Immoral  Insane 

of  the  not  at  1  y  death.  Together 

Homes  Home  divorce, 

etc. 


Ho.  of  delin¬ 
quents  from  19  75  165  12  2  275 

each 


1  Burt,  Cyril:  The  Young  delinquent,  p.  104 

2  F  11,  E.  Clarke:  The  Children's  Courts,  p.  106. 
5  Ibid:  p.  106 
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From  this  classification  we  find  that  only  about  60 
per,  cent,  of  the  child:;  n  came  i rom  homes  where  the  parents 
were  living  together,  if  iminat  ing  from  that  60  per.  cent, 
those  fro  i  homes  that  lacked  moral  tone,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  percentage  would  he  much  smaller.  It  was  definitely 
stated  i  the  files  that  in  thirty-seven  per.  cent,  of  the 
hones  (only  112  files  reported  on  home  conditio  s)  the  cause 
of  delinquency  was  "poor  home  training" ," out  until  two  or 
three  in  the  morning" ," bad  home  conditions,  no  hone  life", 
"filthy,  depraved  h  e",  "no  home  training",  et  cetera. 

From  these  facts  we  on  safely  make  two  i  Terences: 

(1)  that  if  we  take  a  sample  of  273  children  at  random  in 
the  rrovi  ce  of  Alherta  there  ould  be  a  greater  percentage 
of  their  parents  at  home  and  living  together  than  is  the  case 
in  our  delinquent  group,  where  the  percentage  was  only  60.5. 

(2)  That  since  the  conditions  in  the  112  homes  were  sueh  J hat 
thirty-seven  per.  cent,  of  them  were  ranked  as  immoral,  lacking 
discipline,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  and  the  home  conditions 

ould  have  to  be  very  bad  before  it  was  noted  at  all,  it  is 
certain  that  a  much  renter  percentage  of  homes,  here  there 
are  delinquents,  are  "filthy",  "depraved",  et  cetera,  than  in 
homes  where  there  are  no  delinquents, 

I  shall  give  two  case  histories  of  delinquents  who 
came  before  my  attention  hile  visiting  the  hones  of  Edmonton. 
Case  A:  I  shall  follow  the  boy's  story  as  closely  as  possible. 
Tie  is  now  seventeen  years  of  age  and  I  believe  his  account 
of  why  he  became  delinquent  is  fairly  accurate.  His  father 
imm:'  rated  to  this  country  when  the  boy  w  .s  very  young.  After 


. 


' 

, 
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spending  some  tine  on  a  f  rm  the.  f  thei  movud  to  the  city. 
Being  a  carpenter,  be  worked  continuously.  and  mude  high  wages. 
At  this  tine,  however,  trou' le  began  in  the  h  me.  The  mother 
accused  tl  e  f  then  of  spending  his  money  in  immoral  w  ys, 
while  she  could  get  scarcely  enough  to  keep  the  family. 
Therefore,  constant  quarrels  ensued  as  soon  as  the  father  came 
home.  Indiscriminate  swearing  was  indulged  in  regardless  of 
the  children,  neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  paid  any 
attention  to  the  boy  who  was  allowed  to  do  as  he  liked.  This 
state  o.i  affairs  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which 
time  the  child  was  before  the  court  several  times.  Finally, 
the  father  was  killed  and  the  mother  died.  The  boy  then 
fourteen  years  of  age  started  to  work.  He  has  worked  ever 
si  ce,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  his  grandmother 
and  two  sisters  to  maintain,  he  has  not  since  the d  eat h  of 
is  fathe  and  mother  been  before  the  court  once.  Case  B: 

This  boy  has  an  Inte  ligence  quotient  of  97  and  appears  to 
be  very  nervous.  The  home  was  shabby  on  the  outside,  but 
everything  seemed  quite  cosy  inside.  It  was  fairly  well 
furnished,  and  very  clean. 

The  mother  seems  to  have  come  rom  a  very  good  family. 
Her  father  and  mother  are  still  living.  Her  fatter  was  an 
orphan,  hla  mother  dying  at  his  birth,  and  his  father  then 
going  to  Australia  and  was  never  heard  of  after.  She  1  ad 
four  brothers  and  three  sisters.  One  brother  is  a  co^  tractor 
in  England ;  another  works  in  an  office  in  Ban  Francisco;  the 
third  is  a  designer  and  taught  in  school  for  several,  years 
in  India;  the  fourth  was  a  bandmaster  in  Hew  York,  but  died 
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at  tho  age  of  thirty.  Two  sisters  are  married;  the  ot  er 
studied  nusic  at  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum,  College  of  l.usic, 
apuin,  and  later  in  Italy,  ohe  is  ^  o  teuehi  g  music  in 
Scotland.  All  thu  family  are  musical  and  are  well  situ  ted. 
All  the  brothers  were  i  the  w  r.  The  mother  appears  to  he 
a  well  balanced  woman. 

On  he  father’s  side  the  scene  is  different*  ’he 
boy’s  father’s  father  once  attempted  suicide.  He  died  of 
kidney  trouble  and  his  grandmother  of  eart  tro  ble*  His 
father  was  erratic,  with  a  very  unstable  temperament.  He 
was  of  a  very  retiring  disposition,  apparently  of  the.  manic 
type,  file  lane  holy  at  ti  es  and  at  other  times  elated.  His  wife 
says  all  his  family  were  the  same.  'There  were  ten  in  is 
f  mily,  four  died  in  infancy  with  meningitis,  and  one  sister 
died  with  heart  trouble.  His  cousin  was  in  the  As^ylum  in 
Angland  for  years,  am  fl  ally  died  of  epileptic  fits. 

He  was  afflicted  with  a  paralytic  stroke  in  June,  1927, 
and  was  in  the  house  for  three  years.  During  that  time  he 
abused  his  wife  an  if  the  boy  attempted  to  bri  g  a  friend 
in  the  h  me  his  father  swore  furiously.  Averytime  the  boy 
made  a  noise  in  the.  house  he  was  scolded  harshly*  The  result 
was  th  t  the  boy  did  not  stay  there  very  much. 

ithin  six  months  after  the  father  was  taken  sick 
the  boy  had  committed  theft,  hit  in  a  year  he  was  before 
the  court  several  times.  Doubtless  in  this  case  the  pre¬ 
cipitating  cause  was  the  hone  conditions  at  that  time. 

( Inferences  from  this  case  history  should  be  modified 
by  the  fu.ct  th«  t  this  f  ther  is  now  dead,  and  his  wife  h  s 
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bitter  memories  of  him.  Even  si  ce  he  died  she  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  a  gambler  and  a  deceiver.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  if  you  wa  ted  a  good  name,  die,  and  it  would 
naturally  follow.  But  in  this  case  it  was  just  the  reverse). 

CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  That  the  parent  of  the  delinquent  has  frequently 
an  inferior  occupational  status.  Especially  is  this  so,  when 
the  delinquent  is  brought  before  the  court  previous  to  age 
twelve,  n-s  the  paternal  occupational  status  is  dependent  on 
the  abili  y  of  the  father,  and  as  it  determines  the  rn  rt  of 
the  city  in  which  the  parents  reside,  and  to  that  extent 
would  determine  gang  influences,  no  doubt  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  det erming  delinquency* 

(2)  That  the  financial  co  dition  of  the  h  me  has  an 

i  c irect  bearing  on  delinquency.  This  is  only  true,  however, 
where  other  factors  enter  to  complicate  the  situation. 
a  overt y  is  a  relative  thing*  Some  mes  may  have  an  i  ome 
twice  s  large  as  other  homes,  and  ye  the  former  could  be 
classed  as  poverty-stricken  homes,  while  the  latter  nay  be 
classed  as  financially  good.  Some  homes  are  always  in  poverty 
no  matter  what  the  income  may  be;  and  together  with  that, 
there  is  a  lo v  moral  tone  and  a  lack  of  discipline*  These 
are  the  factors  that  cause  delinquency,  and  that,  they  are 
dependent  or  the  financial  condition  of  the  h  ne,  is  doubtful* 
Again,  poverty  is  relative  to  our  needs.  If  a  boy  has  been 
accustomed  to  spend  money  freely,  and  the  supply  is  suddenly 
linited,  he  feels  that  his  osition  is  a  pecuDiar  one,  and 
although  he  may  still  be  get t '  ig  more  money  from  home  than 
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other  boys,  yet  he  has  created  such  an  "appetite”  that 
le  seeks  othsr  avenues  to  satisfy  his  needs. 

( 3 )  That  in  about  thirty  per.  cent,  of  our  cases 

the  homes  were  roken  by  immorality,  disortion  by  the  father, 

divorce,  and  in  a  few  cases  by  the  death  or  insailty  of  one 

of  both  parents.  But  in  a  dition  to  those  homes,  are  homes 

that  are  not  broken,  but  where  the  iaariti.il  rel  tic  s  are  by 

no  ma.ns  conducive  to  the  proper  development  of  the  physical, 

mental  or  moral  qualities  of  the  child.  Bueh  things  as 

swear! .  g,  low  obscene  language,  over-crowded  homes.,  lack 

of  discipline  caused  chiefly  through  a  lack  of  unity  between 

parents,  are  far  more  i  ..port ant  than  s  me  of  the  things  that 

cause  a  home  to  be  broken.  Dr.  Soring  s  iys,  that  "even  such 
important  influences  as  the  example  of  c.  iminality  in  the 
hone,  kind  and  amount  of  schooling,  irr  -ularity  of  employ¬ 
ment,  alcholism,  sise  of  family,  low  standard  of  living, 
early  death  of  mother,  et  cetera,  have  generally  been  fo  nd 
not  to  ii-crease  notably  the  tendency  to  recidivism. It  is 

no  doubt  true  that  "the  mental  soil  must  be  suitable  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  imp! a  nted  seeds.  • some  hereditary  weakness  of  . 
Intelligence  or  temperament  is  therefore  usually  to  be  c is- 
covered  in  the  child  who  gives  way  to  bad  extern  1  ij  fluences.'6 

Or  as  Burt  says,  "in  most  cases  and  in  all  of  the  worse 
factors  of  every  source  are  c  mb  ned,  and  the  ty  ical  de¬ 
linquent  is  a  child  with  a  dull  uneducated  mind,  struggling  to 
control  an  emotional  and  imjmlsive  temperament,  oth  housed  in 
a  weak,  affected  bodj£  and  livi  g  vith  a  demoralizing  f  mily  in 
an  improvised  home."*-’ 


1  Hall,  Clarke  JS.:  The  Children’s  Courts,  p.  107. 

2  Miner,  J.  B.:  deficiency  and  delinquency,  p.  247. 

3  Hall,  darke  21. i  Quotes  this  in  her  book  tie  "Children’s 

Courts,  p.  108. 
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CHAPTER  111 


NATIONALITY" 


In  a  Province  such  as  ours  with  a  cosmopolitan  popu¬ 
lation  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  percentage  of  juvenile 
delinquent  recidivists  of  foreign  born  parentage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  juvenile  delinquents  of  Canadian-born  parent¬ 
age.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  our  social  life, 
our  economic  system,  our  cultural  outlook,  and  that  of  many 
foreign  countries,  especially  those  in  Southern  Europe.  Con 
equently  the  immigrant  group  from  those  countries  must  make 
an  adjustment  which  involves  a  profound  and  far-reaching 
modification  of  the  whole  structure  of  their  cultural  organi¬ 
zations. 


The  extent  of  this  transition  is  clearly  indicated 
in  a  summary  statement  on  this  subject  of  social  disorgani¬ 
zation  by  Thomas  and  Znaniecki. 

"First,  the  peasant  was  adapted  to  the  life  of  a 
permanent  agricultural  community,  settled  for  many  hundreds 
of  years  in  the  same  locality  and  changing  so  slowly  that 
each  generation  adapted  itself  to  the  changes  with  very 
little  effort  or  abstract  reflection.  Secondly,  the 
peasant  was  not  accustomed  to  expect  unfamiliar  happenings 
in  tbs  course  of  his  life  within  his  community,  and  if  they 
came,  relied  upon  his  group,  which  not  only  gave  him  assist¬ 
ance  when  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
solidarity  but  helped  him  regain  his  mental  balance  and  re¬ 
cover  the  feeling  that  life  in  general  was  normal  in  spite 
of  the  unexpected  disturbance.  Further,  the  peasant  drew 
all  his  social  contact  with  his  milieu  and  the  steadiness 
and  efficiency  of  his  life  organization  depended  on  the 
continuity  of  his  social  intercourse  with  his  own  group."! 

On  the  other  hand  our  society  is  individualistic 
both  in  practice  and  in  theory.  Therefore  the  foreigner 


1  Wickersham  Report:  Vol.  11,  p.  103. 
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must  compete  v-ith  the  native  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
Canadian  mode  of  life.  To  do  this  a  good  deal  more  ability 
is  required  than  in  some  cases  the  foreigner  possesses. 
Consequently,  there  is  only  two  alternatives,  either  they 
must  live  on  a  lower  social  plane,  or  *cut  the  guardian  knot" 
by  committing  anti-social  acts. 

Here,  however,  we  are  concerned  with  only  the 
children  of  the  foreign  parents.  Do  they  anpear  before  our 
courts  more  often  than  children  of  native-born  parents?  The 
studies  that  have  been  made  in  this  connection  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  they  do,  and  especially  the  native-born  children 
of  Southern  European  parents.  Healy  and  Bronner  quoting  from 
The  Report  of  the  Immigrant  commission,  "Immigration  and  Crime" 
published  in  1911,  says,  "The  statistics  do  indicate  that  the 
American  born  children  of  immigrants  exceed  the  children  of 
natives  in  relative  amount  of  crime. "3- 

In  1912  Breckinridge  and  Abbott  produced  similar 

evidence.  They  found  that  there  was  a  dispronortionally 

large  number  of  children  in  the  juvenile  court  whose  fathers 

were  foreign-born.  They  state,  "A  comparison  indicat  s  that 
the  number  of  delinquent  parents  in  the  foreign  group  is 
disproportionally  large.  That  is  -  the  foreign-born  form 
57  per.  cent,  of  the  married  population  of  Chicago,  while  at 
least  G7  per.  cent,  of  the  parents  of  the  delinquent  boys 
of  the  court  were  foreign-born,  and  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  true  percentage  is  above  67. "1 2 

In  1922  Healy* s  study  of  1,000  repeated  offenders 


1  Healy,  Wm. ,  and  Bronner,  Augusta:  Delinquents  and 
Criminals,  p.  106. 

2  Breckinridge,  S.  P. ,  and  Abbott,  Edith:  The  Delinquent 
Child  and  the  Home,  pp.  61-62. 
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substantiated  -nis  view.  If  we  compare  the  tables  given  by 
He  ly1 2,  we  find  that  relative  to  the  population  a  gre  t 
percentage  of  his  delin  uents  were  native-born,  but  of 
foreign  parentage.  Four  years  afterwards  in  conjunction 
t.  ith  Bronner,  their  results  were  not  so  convincing,  although 
even  then  they  found  conclusive  evidence  that  descendants 
of  the  Southern  .uropean  Nationalities  appeared  before  the 
juvenile  court  more  frequently  than  any  other  nationality  on 
the  basis  of  population.  Taking  foreigners  on  the  whole, 
however,  their  crime  index  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  American 
citizen.  In  fact  some  nationalities,  for  instance  the  Jews, 
were  far  superior.  They  concluded  their  chapter  on  "Nation¬ 
ality”  by  stating  that  ”  (a)  neither  concerning  the  incidence 
nor  the  continuance  in  delinquency  is  there  any  better  record 
for  the  children  from  native-born  families  than  for  those 
coming  from  foreign-born  families,  the  latter  taken  as  a 
total  group,  (b)  Among  the.  foreign  nation  lit ies  there  are 
great  differences  -  the  incidence  of  delinquency  among  them 
is  very  much  greater  for  certain  national  groups.  Taking 
nationalities  separetely  some  do  much  worse  than  the  native- 
born,  some  do  better,  (e)  Most  important  is  the  fact  that 
continuance  in  delinquency  varies  much  more  according  to 
conditions  operative  in  one  city  as  compared  with  anot  her 
than  according  to  nationality.”^ 

There  is,  therefore,  not  entire  agreement  between 
IIealy*s  statistical  rf  suits  published  in  1022  and  the  joint 
conclusions  of  Nealy  and  Bronner  in  1924.  Both  studies  in¬ 
dicate,  however,  that  certain  nationalities  contribute  more 
than  their  relative  proportion  to  crime. 

Gleuqk  and  Gleuck  found  "that  native-born  sons  of 


1  Nealy,  Wm. :  The  Individual  Delinquent,  pp.  149-150. 

2  Nealy,  Wm. ,  and  Bronner,  Augusta:  Delinquents  and 

Criminals,  p.  113.  106757 
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foreign-born  parents  contribute  more  than  their  share  to 
the  criminal  ranks*  There  are  two  and  a  half  tines  as  many 
persons  native-born  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  in  air 
reformatory  groups  as  are  found  in  the  general  population."1 

Slawson  from  his  study  of  delinquents  in  New  York 
City  says  that  "there  is  a  small  relation  between  parentage 
(race  and  nationality)  and  severity  of  delinquent  careers, 
and  an  appreciable  relation  between  parentage  and  number  of 
arrests  of  the  boys*"2 

Still  more  convincing,  however, are  the  findings  of 

the  bickersham  Committee*  They  say,  "Of  the  total  ten  to 
sixteer  white  male  population"  (of  Chicago)  "64*6  per*  cent, 
had  foreign-born  fathers  as  against  75*6  per.  cent,  of  the 
white  boys  in  the  1917  -  23  juvenile  court  series*  Interest¬ 
ing  differences  between  the  extent  of  delinquenev  among  the 
children  of  native  parentage  and  of  foreign  parentage  are 
revealed  when  actual  notes  are  computed  for  each  of  these 
groups*  The  rate  for  the  delinquents  with  native  fathers 
was  2.9  as  against  5*0  for  the  delinquents  with  foreign-born 
fathers*  Thus,  the  rate  for  the  children  with  foreign-born 
f  ohers  is  72  per.  cent,  gre  ter  than  for  the  delinquents 
with  native-born  fathers*  The  rate  in  the  native  group  for 
the  single  year  13 2C  was  0*8  and  for  the  native  white  of 
foreign  parentage  1.3  Thus  for  this  single  year  the  r  te 
of  the  delinquents  of  foreign  parentage  was  62  per.  cent, 
greater  than  for  the  native  white  of  native  parentage*"3 

So  far  I  have  referred  to  conditions  as  they  are  in 
the  United  states.  How  far  does  it  hold  true  for  the 
Province  of  Alberta?  There  are  twenty-three  nationalities 
represented  among  the  400  recidivists  we  are  considering.  I 
have  distinquished  between  native-born  children  of  foreign- 
born  parents  and  foreign-born  children  of  foreign-born  parents, 
hen  we  take  each  nationality  and  compare  the  number  of 


1  Gleuck,  Sheldon,  and  Gleuck,  Eleanor  T. :  Five  Hundred 
Criminals,  p.  198. 

2  Slawson,  John:  The  Delinquent  Boy,  p.  440. 

i  '  JT.  t*  •  f.  •  I  *■  ■*!/  1  V  •  '  **%m*t* 

3  Wickersham  Report:  Vol.  11,  p.  81.  ", 
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recidivists  with  the  total  population  of  the  province  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  we  get  a  fair  comparison  of  the  juvenile 
crime  index  of  each  nationality -in  this  group* 

The  following  tabulation  (Table  VI)  ^’ives  the  nation¬ 
ality  and  the  place  of  birth  of  262  cases.  In  the  other  138 

cases  no  nationality  was  given. 

TABLE  VI 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  NATIONALITY  AND  FLAGS  OF  BIRTH  OF 
262  JUVENILE  DELINQUENT  RECIDIVISTS  CONVICTED 
IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALB  RTA  DURING  THE 
YEARS  1920  -  30 


Nationality 

Place  of 

Number  of 

Birth 

Reeid  ivis  ts 

British 

English 

England 

10 

Races 

English 

Canada 

32 

Irish 

Canada 

1 

Scotch 

Scotland 

6 

Scotch 

Canada 

12 

Welsh 

Wales 

1 

Welsh 

Canada 

2 

Canadian 

Canada 

65 

Canadian  (Breed) 

Canada  , 

1 

United  States 

United  States 

20 

United  States 

Canada 

30 

European 

Austrian 

Austria 

3 

Races 

Austrian 

Canada 

10 

Assyrian 

Canada 

1 

Bohemian 

Canada 

1 

Czeehoslavokian 

Canada 

2 

Galician 

Canada 

5 

German 

United  States 

1 

Hungarian 

Canada 

1 

Italian 

Canada 

11 

Norwegian 

Canada 

1 

Polish 

Poland 

2 

Polish 

Canada 

10 

Roumanian 

Canada 

6 

Russian 

Russia 

1 

Russian 

Canada 

18 

R  thenian 

Canada 

2 

Slav 

Canada 

1 

Swiss 

United  States 

1 

IJkranian 

Ukrania 

1 

Ukranian 

Canada 

6 
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This  table  reveals  the  fact  that  in  every  case  a  much 
gre  ter  number  of  recidivists  are  born  in  this  country  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  from  which  their  parents  emigrated,  .'hy 
is  this  so? 

There  are  many  reasons,  of  course,  but  some  are  quite 
obvious.  In  the  first  place  a  young  man  is  more  apt  to  go  to 
the  city,  especially  when  the  conditi  ns  in  the  country  are 
not  as  good  as  were  expected.  This  is  quite  clear  at  the 
present  time  when  a  large  number  of  the  young  men  receiving 
support  from  this  city  are  Europeans.  There  they  come  into 
contact  with  a  variety  of  females  of  their  own  class,  and  in 
spite  of  their  financial  condition  they  marry.  Their  children 
"drift  around"  deprived  of  home  comforts  and  ho  e  training. 


Very  soon  they  are  involved  in  crime. 

Secondly,  although  these  immigrant  families  are 

versed  in  the  Old  World  conditions,  they  are  unfam  liar  with 

the  standards  of  Canadian  life.  "Frequently  the  parents  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  our  laws,  and  possess  little  appreciation 
of  the  social  life  about  them.  Their  attitudes,  ethical 
standards,  language,  manners,  and  o  tlook  on  life  are  those 
of  the  Old  World.  Thus  the  immigrant  family  has  little  to 
offer  the  child  which  will  prepare  him  for  participation  in 
the  activities  of  the  larger  American  community,  in  many 
cases  the  child’s  relationship  to  his  parents  assumes  the 
character  of  an  emotional  conflict,  which  definitely  com¬ 
plicates  the  problem  of  parental  control,  and  greatly  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  child’s  incorporation  into  the  social  milieu 
of  his  parents."^ 

Thirdly,  when  the  child  goes  to  school  he  is  at  a 
disadvantage  regarding  the  language.  This  may  produce  an 
inferiority  complex  for  which  the  child  will  seek  compensation. 
When  lie  learns  the  English  language  he,  in  many  cases,  acts 


1  Vvickersham  Report,  Vol.  11,  p.  111. 
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as  his  parents  inter >reter.  whnt  a  solendid  opportunity 
this  affords  the  boy  to  put  his  parents  at  a  disadvantage. 

He  feels  that  he  is  supc  ior  to  them,  and  thus  exercises  his 
superiority#  Further,  foreigners  do  not  understand  why  their 
children  should  have  to  go  to  school.  They  had  to  work  when 
they  were  very  young;  they  could  not  slay  ball,  et  cetera; 
why  should  their  children  have  such  privileges? 

Fourthly,  the  chi'd  is  subjected  to  a  gre it  diversity 
of  behavior  norms,  some  of  which  come  from  the  family,  others 
from  the  echool  and  church,  and  still  others,  perhaps  the 
most  stimulating  and  enticing,  from  the  undirected  play  groups 
and  neighboring  gangs.  In  this  chaotic  and  confused  situation 
it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  children  fail  to  acquire 
an  attitude  of  respect  for  the  law  and  the  traditions  of 
conventional  society. 

Such  is  the  situation.  It  is  not  surprising  there¬ 
fore  that  the  children  of  the  Southern  European  nod  tonalities 
slay  truant  from  hone  and  from  school,  become  thieves,  nd 
easily  attach  themselves  to  the  gang.  It  is  a  natural  re¬ 
action  against  the  conditions  in  which  they  live. 

On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  asked,  who  do  so  few 
children  that  are  born  In  an  European  country  become  delinquent? 
One  reason  is  th  t  the  children  did  not  have  to  make  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  our  mode  of  living.  They  were  with  the  f  rally,  and 
continued  in  the  foreign  customs.  It  is  quite  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  conflict  came  after  the  juvenile  years,  and 
that  they  would  swell  the  ranks  of  adult  criminals  to  a  greater 
extent. 

In  the  case  of  the  immigrant  who  had  a  family  and 
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settled  in  the  city,  the  members  generally  had  a  trade,  and 
during  the  years  that  the  immigrants  w  re  pouring  into  this 
country,  it  was  fairly  easy  to  obtain  work.  Others  settled 
in  cor  unities  th  t  were  peculiarly  European.  In  this 
prov  nee,  as  ..ell  as  in  the  other  prairie  provinces,  there 
are  certain  settlements  that  are  populated  entirely  by  one 
foreign  nationality.  There  they  maintain  their  own  traditions, 
and  the  children  soon  become  adjusted  to  their  new  life,  for 
that  community  to  them  is  their  own  country  transplanted  on 
a  new  land* 

Now  if  we  take  the  total  number  of  recid3vists  of  any 
nationality,  and  compare  it  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  of  tha  l  nationality  under  tYsenty  years  of  age  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  we  get  the  following  percentages  of 
delinquents  of  the  different  nationalities *2. 

If  we  place  each  nationality  in  descending  order 
(based  on  percentage  convicted  of  crime)  we  haver  Italians, 
Roumanians,  Polish,  Hungarians ,  Russians,  Galicians,  British 
Races,  Austrians,  Bohemians,  Swiss,  Ukranian,  Ruthenians, 
Norwegians,  and  Germans. 


1  The  number  of  children  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta  was  taken  from  the  Gen  us  Report  of  1.21, 
Vol.  11,  population,  pp.  288-290.  As  our  recidivists  are 
scattered  over  ten  years,  i^rom  1920,  -w  30,  the  percentages  v  ill 
not  give  us  a  true  representation.  This  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from'  suc^  data. 
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TABLE  Vll 


PERCENTAGE  DI  TRIBUTION  BY  NATIONALITY  OF  262 
JUVENILE  DELINQ.U  .NT  RECIDIVISTS  CONVICTED 
IN  TIIE  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA  DURING 
THE  YEARS  1920  -  30 


Nationality 


Percentage! 


British  RacesS 

1.6 

per. 

cent 

Austrian 

1.0 

tt 

Tt 

Bohemian 

0.9 

i» 

fl 

Galician 

1.9 

n 

11 

German 

0.1 

Tt 

Tt 

Hungarian 

3.0 

n 

It 

Italian 

9.0 

rt 

Tt 

Norwegian 

0.7 

TT 

Tt 

Polish 

4.0 

n 

Tt 

Roumanian 

7.0 

rt 

11 

Ruthenian 

0.8 

T? 

n 

Russian 

2.0 

11 

it 

Swiss 

0.9 

11 

ii 

Ukranian 

0.9 

Tt 

n 

CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  That  a  much  greater  percentage  of  delinquent  re¬ 
cidivists  are  born  in  this  country  than  in  the  country  from 
which  their  parents  emigrated.  Approximately  90  per.  cent, 
of  the  delinquents  -hose  parents  came  from  European  countries 
were  born  in  Canada. 

(2)  That  the  Italians  and  Roumanians  contribute  more 
to  the  delinquent  ranks  (based  on  proportionate  population) 
than  all  the  other  nationalities  combined. 

(3)  But  that  the  Bohemians,  Germans,  Norwegians, 


1  I  have  multiplied  each  percentage  by  ten. 

2  This  includes  the  English,  Irish,  scotch,  Welsh,  Americans 
and  Canadians. 
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Ruthenians,  Siriss  end  Ukranians  have  a  lower  crime  index 
than  the  British  races. 


CHAPTER  IV 


AGE  OF  THE  DELINK  NT  AT  THE  TIME 
OF  FIRST  CONVICTION 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  "practically  all  con¬ 
firmed  criminals  begin  their  careers  in  childhood  or  early 
youth Lombroso  says  that  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
criminals  he  had  studied  shows  that  "the  maximum  of  criminal¬ 
ity  is  found  at  ages  ranging  from  15  to  25  years;"1 2  and 
that  "in  Austria  one-sixth  of  the  criminals  are  between  14 
and  20*" 3 4 5  Gleuck  and  Gleuck  found  that  among  the  500 
criminals  discharged  from  Concord  Reformatory  during  the 
years  1911  -  20,  "open  conflict  with  the  social  authorities 
of  school  or  the  law  occurred  at  the  age  of  14  or  less  in 
27  per*  cent,  of  the  cases,  at  16  or  less  in  77  per*  cent.; 
the  average  age  of  first  known  arrest  was  slightly  over  16*Tt4: 

Healy  and  Bronner  found  that  the  median  age  of  first 
offence  for  1667  recidivists  was  "for  boys,  14  to  15 ."5 

Of  the  9,  243  alleged  delinquent  boys  dealt  with  by 
the  juvenile  police  probation  officers  during  the  year  1926, 


1  Healy,  Win.:  The  Individual  Delinquent,  p.  10. 

2  Lombroso,  Caesare:  Crime:  Its  Causes  and  Remedies,  p. 

175. 

3  Ibid,  p.  176. 

4  Gleuck,  Sheldon,  and  Gleuck,  Eleanor  T.:  Five  Hundred 
Criminals,  p.  308. 

5  Healy,  Wm.  and  Bronner,  Augusta:  Delinquents  and  Criminals, 

p.  93. 
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31.3  per.  cent,  were  under  13  years  of  age,  14.1  per.  cent, 
were  13  years  of  age,  IS .3  per.  cent,  were  14,  17.4  per. 
cent,  were  15  and  17  per.  cent,  were  16. 1 2  Of  the  3,141 
alleged  delinquent  toys  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  of 
Cook  County  curing  the  period  1917  -  1923,  u16.7  per.  cent, 
of  the  boys  were  under  13  years  of  age,  twelve  and  seven- 
tenths  per.  ee  at •  were  13  years,  18.3  per.  cent.  14,  and 
0.4  per.  cent.  17  years  of  age. ”2 

She  age  d.:  :  r  : but  ion  at  the  time  of  the  first  con¬ 
viction  of  400  Juvenile  Delinquent  Recidivists  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta  during  the  years  1920  -  30  is  shown  in 
the  histogram  {Graph  1)  on  the  following  page.  Eight  per. 
cent,  of  the  offenders  were  9  years  of  age  or  under;  28  per. 
cent,  were  11  or  under;  58  per.  cent,  were  13  or  under  and 
92  per.  cent,  were  16  or  under,  '-he  average  age  at  the  time 
of  the  first  conviction  was  12.7  years,  and  the  modal  age 
was  14.  It  is  also  shown  that  at  age  11  there  is  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  graph;  then  it  is  fairly  constant  until  the 
fourteenth  year  when  there  is  another  marked  rise.  Iiore 
became  delinquent  aged  14  or  15  than  at  any  other  ages. 

Why  is  it  that  the  average  age  is  as  low  as  12.7 
years?  And  why  is  there  a  very  marked  drop  after  the 
fifteenth  year? 

To  answer  this  first  question  it  must  be  remembered 


1  Wickersham  Report,  Vol.  11,  p.  27 

2  Ibid,  p.  40. 
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that  those  400  ca3es  are  all  recidivist a,  cone  of  them 
appearing  before  the  court  as  often  as  six  times;  all  of 
them  appearing  two  or  three  tines  •  Aa  T  have  shown  in 
Chapters  Ihvo,  Three  and  Four,  on  the  average,  they  have  a 
low  mentality,  come  from  poor  hones  and  are  unaccustomed  to 
our  ethical  code,  These  things  are  conducive  to  drawing  them 
into  the  criminal  ranks  at  a  very  early  age. 

Approximately  the  sane  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
second  question.  If  the  first  delinquent  act  is  committed 
when  the  child  is  sixteen,  his  home  life,  his  mental  ability, 
et  cetera,  may  not  be  as  favourable  for  crime  as  in  the  case 
of  one  beginning  his  career  earlier.  Also  there  is  a  period 
of  only  two  ye,;.rs  in  which  they  can  be  brought  before  the 
Juvenile  Court,  This  last  fact  would  exclude  altogether 
from  those  four  hundred  cases  those  who  were  convicted  for 
the  first  time  at  seventeen,  unless  they  were  before  the  court 
again  before  the  end  of  their  eighteenth  year.  This  happened 
in  only  four  cases. 


CHAPTER  V 


TREATMENT  ATTEMPTED 


Today  it  is  recognized  that  a  delinquent  is  one  who 
is  out  of  hiimony  with  his  environ  lent  a nd  needs  treatment. 
..hat  the  treatment  shall  be  depends  not  only  on  the  nature  of 
the  delinquent a  et ,  but  on  the  factors  which  caused  the  boy 
to  commit  the  act.  If  a  boy  inlays  truant  from  home  or  steals 
an  automobile,  it  is  not  a  s  mple  affair  to  be  solved  by 
lock:  g  the  boy  up  in  the  detention  home  or  in  the  jail,  or 
by  hailing  him  to  court,  but  requires  for  its  solution  a  full 
analysis  of  the  boy  himself,  the  factors  :  ich  contributed  to 
his  delinquency,  and  then  the  mode  of  treatment  should  be 
devised  not  for  retribution  but  for  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

Williams  says,  "Only  by  a  study  of  his  entire  history, 
of  the  various  factors  and  forces  that  have  entered  in  to 
make  it  up,  a  longi  udinal  study  of  the  life  of  the  individual, 
if  you  will,  will  give  us  the  facts  and  clues  that  will  aid  us 
in  understanding  the  conduct  of  the  individual  at  the  present 
moment  and  indicate  the  forces  that  may  be  brought  into  slay 
to  alter  that  conduct."! 

While  discussing  the  cause  of  dnl  nquency  and  the 

mode  of  treatment  William  i,  fait  said,  "Every  crime  has  a 
motive  or  motives  either  expressed  or  repressed  an  in  the 
Tatter  case,  can  be  detected  on  y  by  analysis.  It  may 
happen  that  the  e  iminal  himself  is  not  aware  of  the  .motives. 

If  this  be  so,  cri  e  cannot  be  understood  until  it  has  been 
traced  to  its  source. "£ 

Every  psychologist  and  psychiatrist  would  urge  that 


1  Williams,  Fra  k  Wood,  b „ :  Adolescence,  p.  £41. 

£  fait,  William  I).:  Cri  le  and  Its  Causes,  J.  Ab..  Pty.  1926- 
1927,  p.  235 . 
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before  any  appropriate  treatment  can  be  given  a  delinquent , 
the  motives  underlying  the  delinquency  must  be  analyzed. 

Also  every  psychologist  and  psychiatrist  would  agree  that  the 
motives  are  so  complex  that  only  by  a  full  analysis  of  the 
chi  d's  life,  in  fact  a  full  analysis  of  all  the  environmental 
factors  that  contributed  to  his  development,  together  with 
the  mental  one  temperamental  qua  ities  of  the  child  as  they 
are,  can  treatment  be  given  which  will  be  effective  in 
placing  the  delinquent  on  a  secure  and  happy  basis  in 
society.  The  problem  is  therefore  exceedingly  complex,  and 
although  much  has  been  done  along  these  lines  in  some 
countries,  yet  the  number  of  cases  treated  successfully  show 
that  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  remarkable  study  of  500 
cri  unal  careers  m  ce  >y  Dr.  and  Mr-.  Sheldon  Gleuek  "shows 
that*  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  (probably  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country)  failed  in  eighty  per.  cent,  of  the  cases 
studied  to  do  what  it  meant  to  do.  It  did  not  reform  these 
men,  for  they  continued  their  cri  inal  careers,  though  not 
quite  so  actively  as  before. "1  Could  it  be  then  that  the 
most  appropriate  treatment  was  given?  Is  it  that  some  can 
be  placed  on  the  right  road  and  others  c  in  not?  To  answer 
this  ques  ion  in  the  affirmative  would  be  to  stoutly  affirm 
that  some  are  born  criminals  un<  such  a  conclusion  is  rank 
pessimism  and  savours  of  fatalistic  determinism,  and  I 


1  quoted  from  an  article  in  the  Bulletin,  Official  organ  of 
the  Canadian  national  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  by  G. 
W.  iffickersham  on  Crime  and  Criminals,  Vol .  V,  Toronto, 
July,  1930 ,  no.  4,  p.  8. 
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have  shown  previously  that  the  scientific  investigations  by 
He  ly,  Goring  and  others  build  up  undeniable  evidence  that 
such  is  not  the  case*  The  only  conclusion  then  is  that  the 
most  appropriate  treatment  was  given  in  twenty  per,  cent,  of 
the  cases,  while  in  the  other  eighty  per.  cent,  it  was  not. 
What  should  be  the  diagnostic  method  followed?  .as  a  pi  rt 
of  the  diagnosis  Burt  would  urge  that  "a  thorough  medical 
examination  be  made  not  of  picked  cases,  but  of  all  delinquent 
children  ( other  than  those  charged  with  trivial  offences)  as 
a  matter  of  routine."! 

Healy  says  that,  "every  crime  is  the  effec  of  a 
particular  personality  reacting  to  a  particular  enviroiiment 
and  therefore  both  should  be  taken  into  account  before  any 
treatment  is  recommended.  On  the  basis  of  this  he  recommends 
that  the  following  should  be  the  schedule  followed : ^ 

(1)  Family  History  should  be  known.  (2)  Developmental 
History  of  the  child  should  be  investigated.  (3)  History 
of  the  delinquent’s  environment .  (4)  Mental  and  moral 

development.  (5)  Anthropometry.  (6)  Medical  examination. 
(7)  Psychological  examination.  (A)  accords  of  tests. 

(B)  Records  of  psy  hological  analysis. 

Even  after  such  history  and  facts  are  known,  Burt  says, 
"that  no  psychologist  should  decide  a  case  after  a  single 
hearing. "3 


1  Burt,  C.:  The  Young  Delinquent,  p.  262. 

2  Healy,  William:  The  Individual  Delinquent,  Chapter  v. 

3  Burt,  C.:  The  Young  Delinqu  nt,  p.  10. 
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It  has  b  en  recommended  that  institutions  he  founded 
to  accommodate  the  delinquents  while  a  detailed  knowledge  is 
hei  ig  attained#  ihe  Belgian  Government  has  founded  two  such 
institutions;  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls#  The  delinquents 
are  sent  there  to  he  classified.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  if  the  treatment  attempted  is  not  suited  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  delinquent,  then  more  harm  than  good  is  done. 

During  their  stay  in  this  institution  they  are 
practicably  self-governed*  They  form  their  own  laws,  and  mete 
out  punishment  to  those  who  break  then#  They  are  .  f  en  the 
opportunity  to  steal  if  they  wish,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
they  seldom  do.  Under  the  careful  scrutiny#  of  experienced 
psychologists,  the  proper  treatment  is  detected  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  03  assurance  that  it  is  the  one  method  properly  adapted 
to  that  particular  individual* 

S#  Clarke  Hall,  quoting  from  Miss  Fry,  says,  "They 
claim  that  100  lads  were  sent  h  me  last  ye  ,r  who  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  institutions  and  they  claim  that  they 
have  probably  saved  the  cost  of  the  whole  institution  to  the 
state  by  so  refitting  a  child  for  life;  by  finding  out  the 
root  of  the  mischief  anc  getting  them  together  into  a  normal 
and  decent  relati  n  again. "1 

Although  there  is  no  cause  of  crime  and  "probably  all 
factors,  constitutional,  ment  1,  emotional  and  social, 
contribute  to  delinquency  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  study  and  treatment  of  a  given  ease,"  yet  usually 
under  careful  diagnosis  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  one 
predominant  cause*  It  may  be  so  enshrined  within  the  subter- 


1  Hall,  A#  Clarke:  The  Childrens  Courts,  p.' 

2  Wickersham  Report,  (Preface),  Vol .  11* 
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fug©  of  many  other  minor  causes  tl  at  it  ic  scarcely  per- 
eipituble.  However,  after  a  little  excavation,  the  secret 
which  lay  hidden  for  a  number  of  years  is  revealed,  when  this 
is  done,  it  should  form  the  pivot  toward  which  all  treatment 
is  brought  to  bear. 

Supposing  it  is  found  that  the  delinquent  has  1 on 
i  tell  lienee*  on  int  elligancc  *  as  sue’1,  is,  in  the  op  ini  on 
of  those  authority  s  with  whose  work  I  am  acquai.  ted,  very 
seldom  a  cause  of  del :nquency.  Few  children,  if  any,  that 
!n,ve  inte  lige.  ee  enough  to  become  sociable  companions  of 
the  gang,  or  c  n  venture  forth  on  delinqu  .it  campaigns,  can 
not  be  taught ,  although  it  may  require  a  mud  longer  feme 
than  vith  the  normal  child,  the  essentials  of  our  etllc.il 
code,  This  burden  rests  on  the  hone .  llany  homes  f  il  in 
t  is  duty  because  they  do  not  understand  the  limited  capacities 
of  the  child;  they  are  expec  ing  too  much  f  on  hir  and  be¬ 
cause  their  ho.  es  are  unrealized,  the  child  feels  a  lack  of 
sympat  y  bet  we  n  himself  and  .hi  s  parents*  as  a  co.  pensution 
he  goes  out  amo.  g  the  g  ng,  What  should  be  the  treatment  in 
a  case  like  that?  In  my  opinion  the  treatment  should  be 
determined  by  two  things:  first,  the  ;iature  of  the  home, 
and  secondly,  the  temperamental  qualities  of  the  e’  Id.  If 
the  home  is  ap  reciatiee  of  the  situ  tion  and  the  parents 
willing  to  do  their  best  it  would  be  wisest  to  send  the 
c  ild  back  to  his  home  on  prob  .l  ion.  The  duty  of  the  pro¬ 
bation  officer  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  give  advice  tc  the 
mother.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  home  conditions  are  not 
good,  if  the  parents  fail  to  rise  to  the  emergency  then  the 
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child  should  bo  placed  in  a  home  th  t  is  better  suited  to 
his  mental  ant.  temperamental  needs.  If  the  child  is  nervous, 
with  an  unstable  temperament,  it  would  be  better  to  chose  a 
good  home  in  the  co  ntry. 

At  the  present  time  the  delinquent  is  brought  to  the 
court  attended  by  his  mother.  This  is  the  only  procedure 
that  is  followed  at  present.  are  not  prepared  with  a 

scientific  method  of  investigating  first  offei  ees  that  would 
be  effective  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  child  out  of  the 
court  and  even  ignorant  that  anyone  save  his  parents  were 
aware  of  his  conduct .  It  is  impossible  to  bri  g  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  all  the  other  factors  that  cause  delinquency 
into  the  eou.t.  nut  in  many  eases  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  bri^g  the  parents  to  the  court 
for  advice  and  waning.  It  is  they  that  pea  ly  need  the 
reprimanding  instead  of  the  c  kild. 

Again,  supposing  it  is  the  school  that  causes  t!  e 
delinquency.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  school,  as  such,  is  a 
direct  cause  of  delinquency.  But  because  the  home  is  not 
in  sympathy  with  "book  learni  g" ,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
foreign  hones,  or,  bee  use  the  mentality  of  the  child  is 
low,  or,  because  the  work  at  school  is  unsuited  to  the 
mental ,  temperamental,  and  social  needs  of  the  chii a  f  the 
school  is  often  an  indirect  cause  of  delinquency*  Jhat  wh 
should  be  the  treatment  then?  Here  again,  if  it  is  bee  use  of 
the  bad  influence  of  the  home,  the  child  should  be  placed  in 
a  more  eo  genial  home  environment.  If  it  is  bee  use  the 
child  is  not  capable  mentally  of  mastering  the  type  of  school 
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work  that  he  is  suppose,  t  do,  but  yet  has  u  fairly  high 
Intel ligence  quotient,  then  that  chi^d  shoold  be  placed  in 
a  technical  sch  ool.  I  don't  mean  a  technical  school  such  as 
we  have  in  ok  mo  ton,  although  that  would  be  all  right  if 
the  child  had  adva  ced  far  enough  in  general  school  work. 

On  the  other  !  and  if  such  is  not  the  case,  then  he  should 
be  )laced  in  a  school  especially  adapted  to  this  type  of  a 
child.  At  present  we  have  no  such  school  in  Edmonton.  This 
is  rather  serious.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
two  such  schools  in  the  Province  -  one  at  Edm  nton  and  the 
otheiL  at  Calgary.  There,  manual  sense  training  would  form 
the  avenue  through  which  the  child  learns  to  express  his 
esires  and  ambitions,  and  because  of  that  habits  would  be 
formed  and  the  child  would  be  in  a  better  way  fitted  for 
society. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  to  fit 
the  treatment  to  the  child?  Has  it  rather  been  to  fit 
the  child  to  the  treatment,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of 
the  child  and  the  expense  of  the  Province? 

By  examining  the  files  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  in 
practically  every  c  se,  very  little  if  anything,  was  known 
about  the  environmental  conditions  from  which  the  child  came* 
or  aho  t  the  child,  psyc'  ^logically  or  physiologically. 

If  it  was  known  it  was  not  entered  in  the  files  and  this 
wo  Id  be  strange  indeed.  I  shall  reproduce  Yone  card  in 
full,  whe  e  the  datum  is  given  I  have  put  (given),  and 
where  it  is  not ,  I  have  put  a  dash  (  _ ) • 
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TABLE  Vlll 

tyj/ICLj  froht  n  g  .  of  a  cahd  ihdex 

FROM  THE  JUVENILE  COURT 
EDMOUTGH 


Surname  ( Given} 

Municipal  List.  (Given) 

Hature  of  Case  ( Given) 

Sex  (Given) 

Grade  ( Given)  School  _ _ 

Barents  living  ( Both  IV  .  orCw 
Father 

lame  ( Christ .  name  given) 

Hat i onal it  y  _ _ 

Living  together - - 

Occupational  - 

Parental  Habits  Refects  - - 

Child 

Habits  Defects - * 

Apparent  Cause  of  delinquency  • 


Christ,  lame  (Given) 

Late  of  First  Record  (Given) 
Place  of  Birth  (Given) 

Late  of  Birth  (Given) 

Mentally  0.x  0  I.«*. - 

Family- - Boys- — Girls— 

Tliis  is  the  child 
Mother 

Baise  ( Christ .  name  given) 
Rationality  — — 

( Remarks ) 

Financial  Condition  - - 

Health  Defects  - 


Only  such  information  is  found  on  this  side  of  the 
card  as  could  be  obtained  in  two  minutes  conversation  with 
the  boy.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  judge  knew  anything  about 
the  boy  or  his  home,  it  was  considered  incidental  to  the 
type  of  treatment  which  the  boy  should  receive. 

The  "back"  of  the  same  c  .rd  gives  a  little  more  in¬ 
formation,  but  is  is  secondary  to  the  information  that 
should  be  recorded  or  the" front"  of  the  card.  How  can  any 
judge  give  a  worth  while  decision  unless  he  knows  in  detail 
the  answer  to  eve  y  question  on  the  "front"  of  this  card? 

It  is  impossible  \ 
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TABLE  IX 

TYPICAL  BECK.  PAG E  OF  n  CaKD  InDnX  IROM 
FR Oil  T :  'J_.  JWEL  1:  E  C  Oil K? ,  El )MOKT  Oil 
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Date 

Particulars 

n 

s 

0 

t 

0 

1 

5.5.22 

( Given) 

X 

8.11.23 

n 

x 

8.12.23 

n 

X 

4.3.24 

Sentenced 

to 

6 

X 

15.5.24 

(Escapes  from  Portage) 

months  in 

Lethbridge 

Gaol 

Later  Trace  or  Injury 

Apparently 

sent  hack  to  Portage 

Here  we  have  the  following  fiots:  for  the  first  de¬ 
linquent  act  the  hoy  was  discharged;  for  the  e  econd  offence 
the  hoy  was  placed  on  proh  tion;  within  a  month  a  third 
offence  w  is  committed  and  proh  tion  was  again  recommended, 
no  doubt  under  the  same  proh  tion  officer  in  spite  of  the 
fact  he  did  not  seem  to  make  a  good  job  of  it  during  the 
first  month;  at  the  fourth  offence,  he  was  sent  to  portage 
from  w  ich  he  escaped;  then  on  committing  the  fifth  offence 
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he  was  sentenced  at  15  years  of  ago  to  Lethbridge  Gaol* 

Suppos  ng  he  spent  six  months  at  Lethbridge  Gaol,  1  was 
"apparently  sent  hack  to  Portage",  liter,  this  time,  I 
suppose,  to  he  doubly  confined  so  that  escape  was  impossible. 
In  other  words  he  was  sent  to  a  gaol  again.  better  the 
treatment  the  boy  received,  was  tie  most  suitable  treatment 
no  one  cn  say  from  the  info  m  tion  obtained  from  the  card, 
but  this  is  certain  that  if  the  judge  knew  no  more  about 
the  boy  or  his  environmental  conditions  than  he  enter  ei  in 
the  file,  then,  neither  that  judge  or  any  one  else  could 
ecom  lend  with  any  d  :■  pree  of  certainty  that  that  treatment 
was  at  all  suitab1 e  for  that  boy. 

In  one  of  the  homes  I  visited  in  the  City  of  Ed.mo  ton 
the  delinquent  was  sentenced  for  two  years  at  the  Portage 
Industrial  School.  At  that  time  the  father  was  ve  y  sick 
and  the  delinquent  was  the  only  child.  These  facts  seemed  not 
to  have  been  known  by  the  judge,  who  g. ve  a  sentence  which 
was  never  executed. 

Thus,  it  is  plain  that  previous  to  a  child's  coming 
before  the  court,  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  determi  e 
the  cause  of  the  delinquency,  and  thus  the  treatment  riven 
is  just  a  "makeshift",  often  worse  than  useless. 

Between  the  ti  ie  when  the  child  is  charged  with  the 
delinquent  act  and  when  he  is  brought  before  the  court,  he 
is  retui  ed  at  his  home,  "for"  by  the  Children's  Prob  tion 
^ct 1  of  Alberta  passed  in  1909,  "A  child  charged  with  an 


1  massed  in  Third  session  of  the  first  Legislative  Assembly 
If  Alberta,  Chapter  11. 
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offence  against  the  laws  of  Alberta  or  who  is  brought  before 
a  judge  uner  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  not 
before  trial  or  examination  be  corf 3  ed  to  a  lock-up  or  a 
police  cell  used  for  persons  c  with  ori  e,  nor  same  as 

hereinafter  mentioned  shall  such  child  be  tried  or  have  its 
case  disposed  of  in  the  police  court  room  ordinarily  used.” 

The  parents  are  notified  to  appear  before  the  Juvenile  Court 

with  the  del  nquert  on  a  certain  day. 

According  to  the  '"Juvenile  Courts  Act”  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Alberta,  in  1913,  the  court  may,  if  the 
luve  ile  is  adjudged  to  be  delinquent,  take  either  one  or 
more  of  the  following  several  courses  of  action  as  it  may 
in  its  judgment  deem  proper  in  the circumstances  of  the  ease. 

( Section  201) • 

(a)  Suspend  final  disposition. 

(b)  Adjourn  the  hearing  of  disposition  of  the  eases 
from  time  to  time  for  any  definite  or  indefinite 
period. 

(c)  Impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  025.00  whicl  my  be 
paid  i  t  periodical  amounts  or  otherwise. 

(d)  Commit  the  child  to  the  care  or  custody  of  a 
probation  officer  or  of  any  other  suitable  person. 

(e)  Allow  the  child  to  remain  in  his  ho  e,  subject  to 
the  visitation  of  a  probation  officer;  such  child 
to  report  to  the  courts  or  to  the  probation  officer, 
as  often  as  may  be  required. 

(f)  Cause  the  child  to  be  placed  in  a  suit  Me  family 
borne  as  a  foster  h  me,  subject  to  the  friendly 
supervision  of  a  prob  tion  officer,  and  the  further 
order  of  the  court. 

(g)  Impose  upon  the  delinquent  sucl  further  or  other 
c  on d i t i ons  a s  may  b  e  d  e  erne  d  ad v i sab l e . 

(h)  Commit  the  child  to  the  charge  of  any  children's 
aid  society,  duly  organized  under  an  Act  of 
legislature  of  the  Province,  and  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council . 

(i)  Commit  the  child  to  an  industrial  school  duly 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

In  every  case  the  child  may  be  made  to  return  to  the 
court  any  time  before  the  ,ge  of  twenty.  (Section  203). 

”The  action  taken  should  be  in  every  ease  that  which 
is  in  the  court's  opinion  foj  the  o  lid's  own 
best  i  terests  of  the  commu.  ity  general  y.  ( Section  20.  5)”, 
but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  child's  good,  and  more 
to  the  court's  convenience . 
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I  Juvenile  delinquent  shall  under  any  circumstances, 
upon  or  after  eo  viction  be  sentenced  t o  or  incarcerated  in 
any  pe  itentiury  or  county  or  other  gaol  or  police  station 
01  any  other  place  i^.  .hi eh  auults  are  or  ay  be  inpriso  ed. 
(Section  26 .  1)*”  But  the  local  detention  cell  is  nothing 
'  ut  a  mistral  lo,  _  racing,  prison  h-  use. 

It  is  usual  to  take  either  one  or  more  of  nine  dis¬ 
positions:  discharge*  reprimand*  probation*  restitution* 
fine  or  costa,  detailed  indefinitely,  industrial  schools, 
suspe  ded  sentence,  corpora  punishment.  I  shall  deal  with 

r 

three  c  th  ..  e  types  of  dispositions  -  discharge,  probation 

and  industrial  school. 

DISCHARGE 

Before  any  treatment  can  be  given,  the  cause  of  the 
crime  as  we  have  already  shown,  should  be  determined.  It 
is  useless  to  discharge  a  child  if  his  home  environment  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  he  finds  it  is  1  possible  to  stay  in 
it  or  that  it  lures  him  on  in  his  cri  linal  tendencies. 

Btil  less  good  wo  la  arise  if  the  chi^d  from  evil  propen¬ 
sities  committed  the  crime.  He  would  look  upon  legal  pro¬ 
cedure  very  lightly  and  it  would  have  no  deterring  effect 
upo.  his  future  eo  .net.  If  the  ease  is  of  such  a  simple 
nature  or  if  the  boy  w  not  guilty  of  the  offence,  the 
ease  should  not  be  brought  up  in  court  which,  at  least, 
carries  a  certain  stigma  with  it.  In  the  400  cases  under 
study,  thaio  were  1,397  disposition  in >osed,29  of  which 
came  under  "discharge.”  roes  that  mean  that  those  delin¬ 
quents  were  sent  back  to  their  old  homes,  their  old 
associations,  with  no  practical  aovice,  no  advisor  and  only 
a  possible  dicli  e  and  a  fueling  of  co  .tempt  for  the  law? 
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No,  in  only  one  instance  was  disc!  rge  the  only  disposition 
i  iposed.  In  some  cases  it  was  accompanied  by  fine  and  costs; 
in  other  c-.es  by  a  severe  reprimanding*  It  'cannot .  be ...known, 
therefore,  which  hi  sec:.  n  had  the  more  deterring  effect* 

In  £9  of  those  cases  coming  under  "discharge”,  15  were  be¬ 
fore  t  e  court  again  in  six  months;  seven  were  before  the 
court  again  in  less  than  two  years  and  in  seven  cases  they 
did  n  t  appear  again*  oo  we  may  say  that  in  approximately 
twenty-five  per*  cent*  of  the  ea^ee,  the  sentence  was  fairly 
just,  and  especially  is  this  so  when  we  compare  the  results 
with  the  results  of  other  modes  of  treatment* 

It  would  be  quite  reasonable  for  twenty-five  per*  cent, 
of  the  delinquents  coming  before  the  court  to  be  treated 
successfully  in  this  way,  but  why  a  delinquent  after  he  has 
been  before  the  court  once  or  twice  should  be  deterred  by 
a  "discharge"  plus  a  reprimanding  or  fine  and  costs,  it  is 
not  so  e  ; sy  to  see.  The  only  exp]  nation  I  can  give  is  that 
the  family  either  left  the  province  shortly  afterwards,  or 
they  moved  to  another  part  of  the  city  or  provi  ce  where 
their  environment  was  different.  The  National  Committee 
appointed  in  1930  by  the  United  states  Federal  Government 
to  investigate  the  whole  problem  of  cri me,  found  that  in 
.he  more  delinquent  areas  of  Chicago  there  was  a  "floating" 
population,  that  within  a  period  of  ten  y  urs  the  population 
had  changed  almost  completely*  I  found  that  in  the  City 
of  ildmo  ton  over  forty  per*  cent,  of  the  f  nu  lies  iad  eit'j  er 
moved  to  another  part  of  the  city  or  pro  i  ce  or  had  emigrated 
to  some  othej  provi  ce  or  country.  This  ,  therefor  ,  may 
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account  for  a  part  of  the  twenty-five  pe r.  c«nt .  that  did 
not  appear  before  the  court  again* 

In  my  opinion  no  case  should  he  considered  as  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  time  of  the  child* s  appearance  before  the 
court.  To  do  so  would  be  to  give  the  chile  absolute  freedom 
until  he  committed  some  other  anti-social  act.  Instead  of 
the  c.se  being  diseh  rged  immediately,  there  shoule  be  an 
indefinite  postponement.  The  probation  officer  may  visit 
the  ho  le  at  cert  in  intervals  or  he  may  n  t;  nevv-rthe  ess 
the  chili  is  still  under  the  law,  and  can  be  recalled  when¬ 
ever  it  is  known  that  his  conduct  is  becoming  more  anti¬ 
social.  If  the  case  is  of  such  a  simple  n  ture  the  child 
should  not  be  brought  before  the  court. 

PROBATION 

This  is  a  word  that  may  mean  as  many  different  things 
as  there  are  different  juvenile  courts.  The  term  itself 
gives  no  clue  as  to  what  is  done  by  way  of  treatment.  It 
may  on  the  one  h  nd  be  a  name  representing  merely  non- 
commitment  of  the  offender,  or  at  the  opposite  extreme  it 
may  be  the  occasion  of  the  delinquent  receivi  g  extra- 
ords  ary  personal  attention  and.  constructive  help.  Pro¬ 
bation  is  not  standardized ,  neither  e  n  it  be.  It  varies 
according  to  notions  al  out  it  in  different  courts,  according 
to  the  community’s  resources  for  upbuild:!  ig  character, 
accord!  g  to  the  interest,  attitude  and  co-operatior  of 
different  probation  officers  even  i.j  the  same  court. 

What  then  is  probation?  Mere  surveillance  is  not 
prob  lion:  prob  t.ion  is  an  intimate  and  active  relation. 
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which  deals  with  all  the  factors  of  the  child's  life.  This 
is  lone  outside  of  the  court.  The  ordinary  contacts  of  every 
d . .y  life,  whether  at  wore  or  at  home  are  not  broken  but  are 
continued;  supplemented  by  the  wise  control  and  help  of  an 
outside  friend  in  a  i>osi  ion  of  aut  ority,  E.  J.  Cooley 
says,  "Probation  in  its  final  analysis  represents  society's 
faith  and  science's  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  alteri  g 
and  reforming  human  character  and  conduct ."1  "Probation  is 
simply  case  work  with  the  added  "punch"  of  the  law  be hi  d 
it,  so  that  when  it  is  at  all  well  done,  it  should  have  the 
more  lasting  re suits. "2 

Before  prob  tion  cun  be  successful  the  prob  tion 
officers  must  be  fitted  for  their  task.  I  have  mentioned 
before  how  in  1905  the  very  conscientious  corporation  of 
Glasgow  appointed  nine  persons  from  the  police  force  to  act 
as  prob  tion  off  cers.  In  1919  a  committee  of  enquiry  was 
appointed  who  found  that  "juvenile  offences  and  even  crime 
are  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  city  and  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country." ^ 

Undoubtedly,  this  was  bee  .use  the  prob  tion  officers 
could  not  understand  the  motives  wh:  ch  lay  hidden  behind  the 
delinquent  acts.  The  probation  officer  is  to  probation  as 
the  teacher  is  to  teaching.  Teachi  g  is  not  real  teach!  g, 
unless  the  teacher  if  fitted  for  his  or  her  task.  So  it  is 


1  Cooley,  E.  J.:  Probation  and  Delinquency,  p.  32. 

2  Ibid;  p.  74. 

3  Hall,  E.  Clarke:  Children's  Courts,  p.  145. 
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in  prob  tion.  The  prob  tion  officers  muet  have  certain 
qualities  that  are  prerequisites  i.<  successfully  understand¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  youth.  He  most  first  be  industrious;  no 
lazy  person  can  expect  to  extract  f  om  youth  the  s  crets 
which  lie  hidden  in  their  breasts.  The  prob  tion  officer 
should  not  merely  do  what  has  to  be  done,  that  co  Id  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum,  but  he  should  be  alert  to  every  possibility, 
he  shou'd  feel  that  his  job  is  the  biggest  job  in  the  world, 
and  that  it  requires  for  success  the  best  that  he  e  n  give. 

But  all  industrious  persons  will  not  make  successful 
prob  tion  officers.  Probation  work  depends  for  its  success 
largely  upon  the  relation  established  between  one  individual 
and  another.  The  personal  equation  enters  into  all  the 
work.  The  prob  tion  officer  must  have  a  dynamic  personality, 
a  personality  that  grips  the  probationer,  until  he  has  a 
feeling  of  admiration  for  one  higher  than  himself.  Along 
ith  this  feeling  of  admiration  will  go  a  willingness  to 
co-operate,  a  desire  to  excel  hirnself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
probation  officer. 

The  child  must,  however,  understand  his  problems  be¬ 
fore  he  cun  eo-operate  with  the  officer.  This  is  here 
great  k  owledge  and  insight  is  required  o  the  part  of  the 
officer.  Cooley  says,  "The  probation  officer  should  be  a 
person  of  good  educational  background,  of  special  training 
in  social  work  and  should  bring  to  his  task  a  warn  sympathy 
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and  a  de.p  rooted  respect  for  the  human  personality*”!  In 

Chapter  13  of  his  hook  "Probation  and  Delinquency"  Cooley 

gives  some  of  the  standards  for  effective  probation  work. 

Under  this  heading  he  enumerates  four  of  the  qualific  tions 

of  a  probation  officer.  They  are£  (1)  "The  qualifications 
of  probation  officers  should  include,  preferably,  graduation 
from  college,  or  its  equivalent  or  from  a  school  of  social 
,ork  and  at  least  one  year's  experience  in  social  case  work 
under  supervision.  (2)  Defi  ite  requirements  as  to  character 
and  vocational  aptitude  should  be  required  of  those  who  seek 
to  become  probation  officers.  Good  personality,  tact,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  and  sympathy  are  essential;  merit  and  fitness 
alone  sho  Id  be  the  basis  of  appointment.  (3)  By  reading 
studying,  and  attendance  at  conferences,  probation  officers 
should  endeavour  co  it inually  to  increase  their  knowledge 
and  capacity  in  order  to  measure  up  to  the  great  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  their  work.  (4)  Probation  officers  should 
participate  actively  in  the  larger  movements  for  social 
amelioration  with  special  attention  to  those  concerned  with 
the  prevention  of  delinquency." 

To  this  list  I  would  ado  one  more  which  is  not 
explicitly  mentioned,  and  that  is  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of 
statistical  methods.  In  the  past  probation  officers  have 
been  over-burdened  wit  work,  and  statistics  and  records 
have  been  ait  er  neglected  or  held  non-essential .  nt  least, 
th  t  is  so  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  ^.s  I  unde  stand  the 
situation,  they  fail  to  see  that  system,  statistical  methods, 
are  essential  to  present  sue  ess,  as  well  as  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  the  adoption  of  further  methods  which  will 
he  more  applicable  than  those  applied  in  the  past.  For 


1  Cooley,  IS*  J.:  Probation  and  Delinquency,  2).  26.  This 
book  contains  one  of  the  best  accounts  that  I  know  of  on 
probation  as  it  was  i  i  the  past;  as  it  is  in  the  present 
and  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  future.  Space  does  Lot  permit 
in  this  article  to  give  even  t  e  major  poi  ts  noted  on  the 
subject,  probation. 


2  Op.  cit ,  p.  332 
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instance,  a  percentage  of  delinquents  have  been  sent  to 
Portage  la  Prairie  Industrial  School,  others  have  "been 
placed  on  probation,  others  have  been  reprimanded ,  et 
cetera,  and  as  the  'lies  are  at  present  it  is  impossible  to 
find,  when  age,  nati  nality,  mental  an.  physical  conditions, 
et  esters,  are  taken  into  consideration,  whether  a  greater 
percenta  e  of  cases  were  deterred  from  delinquency  by  any 
one  or  t  o  methods  than  by  any  other  or  others.  To  my  mind, 
that  is  vital. 

hy  continue  s  nding  children  to  an  industrial  school 
at  great  expanse  to  the  city  or  municipality,  if  more  appro¬ 
priate  methods  are  available  for  that  particular  type  of 
individual  •  Probation  h  s  evolved  throug  three  stages: 

"Historic  lly,  the  first  object  of  probation  was  to  spare 
e  ildren  (and  equally  so  adults),  from  the  stigma  of  other 
disadvantages  and  evils  of  incarcerat ion.  It  was  a  human 
substitute  for  imprisonment .  As  probation  developer  ,  1  owever, 
a  second  ai  came  to  be  to  gather  information  concerning 
tie  subsequent  conduct  of  those  conditionally  released  by  the 
court,  to  the  end  that,  in  case  of  relapses,  the  law  might 
be  vindicated.  The  main  duty  of  the  probation  officer  was 
to  keep  posted  about  the  behaviour  of  those  under  his  care. "3- 

This,  I  may  say,  is  as  far  as  probation  has  got  in 

alberta.  It  is  very  doubt  ul  if  it  has  really  reac  ed  the 

second  stage.  But  Cooley  continues  to  say  there  is  a  third 

stage  in  prob  'ion,  wh<  . ,  "the  emphasis  has  come  to  rest 
more  and  m  re  upon  its  educative,  reformative  possibilities; 
no  i o  ger  a  mere  substitute  for  something  e  ■  se  ana  not  con¬ 
tent  with  simply  securing  inf o  .munition ,  its  chief  purpose  is 
now  generally  recognized  as  being  to  effect  improvement  in 
character  and  c  duct,  to  achieve,  if  possible,  permanent 
reformation  ana  rehab; tat ion*  Probation  seeks  definitely 
and  positively  to  do  constructive  work,  to  mould  and  improve 
the  individual's  habits,  to  stimulate  his  ambition  and  self 


1  Op.  cit . ,  p.  436 
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control,  to  aid  him  ij  practical  ways."  The  reason  why  I 
say  that  probation  ii  alberta  has  not  reacted  the  third 
s‘u.;e  is  bee  use  probation  c  .nnot  be  "educa  ive  and  re¬ 
formative”  unless  the  prob  tion  officer  knows  the  motives 
which  lie  belli  d  the  delinquent  act,  ane  this  cannot  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  child  to  court,  or  by  merely  talking 
to  the  c  Id;  much  less  can  it  be  obtained  by  talking  to 
the  mother  and  hearing  her  blame  it  on  the  father,  who  is 
dead,  or  on  the  bad  heighbours  around,,  Reform  tion  e  .n  only 
take  place  when  you  have  an  idea  of  what  you  have  to  reform, 
/hen  there  is  a  method  and  a  goal  t o  be  attained.  What 
does  probation  me  n  in  the  Province  of  alberta?  I  have 
given  some  imitation  of  it,  but  as  there  were  292  dis¬ 
position  s,  called  probations,  meted  out  to  400  delinquent 
recidivists  during  the  years  1920-50,  thirty- five  per*  cent, 
of  whom  appeared  before  the  courts  again,  it  might  be  well 
to  examine  our  probation  system  a  little  more  thoroughly* 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  probation  as  it  is  carried  on  i 
Sdmoiiton.  'There  were,  previous  to  the  month  of  January  one 
male  probation  officer  and  two  females*  In  January  one 
more  male  off!  er  was  added,  so  previous  to  January  month 
one  male  probation  officer  was  in  charge  of  all  the  boys  in 
the  bity  of  Kdmonton.  The  two  female  probation  officers 
have  charge  of  all  the  girl  delinquents  in  the  city  on  pro¬ 
bation,  but  one  of  those  does  very  little  vi. iting. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  qualifications  of  those  officers 
as  hat  is  well  known  to  anyone  who  has  h  d  dealings  with 
the  Department  of  Neglected  C  ildren.  I  may  say,  howeve:  , 
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that  if  industry,  snap^t  ,  emotional  fervor,  a  belief  in 
the  possibilities  of  human  lei  gs,  are  distinctive  marks 
of  a  successful  prob  tion  officer,  then  the  male  probation 
officer  of  this  city  is  successful  indeed.  However,  to 
continue,  when  a  '  oy  is  iDluced  on  probation,  very  little  is 
k  own  about  him*  His  hone  is  visited  onceNt  by  the  probation 
officer  and  sue  facts  are  obtained  as  are  relevant  to  the 
sentence  p.ssed.  hut  the  real  cause  is  not  known.  The  boy, 
however,  is  placed  o r  probation.  In  some  eases  that  I  met 
in  the  city,  this  continued  only  for  a  short  time.  In 
other  cases,  the  more  serious  ones,  the  probation  officer 
visits  the  h  mes  at  frequent  i  tervals.  lie  ta"1  ks  to  the 
mother  and  she  te1 Is  him  how  the  boy  is  doing  and  impresses 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  good  b02f  if  left  alo.  e.  One  mother 
told  me  that  when  she  and  her  boy  were  shopping  the  clerk 
was  so  suspicious  of  him  that  when  he  attempted  to  view 
curiously  some  of  the  toys  on  the  counter,  they  were  taken 
away  from  him  and  he  was  told  not  to  touch  them.  She  added, 
"everyo  e  t  links  Johnny  is  bad,  anu  that*s  why  he  is  bad." 

I  understand  that  the  conversation  used  to  continue  along 
the  same  lines  when  the  probation  officer  visited  the  home. 
In  fact  she  told  me  so,  in  reply  to  a  direct  question. 

Then  when  the  boy  is  at  home  he  is  warned  to  be  good, 
et  cetera.  That  is  the  kernel  of  the  conversation,  which, 
of  course,  is  "done  over"  in  many  different  ways.  How  this 
does  not  reflect  in  any  way  on  the  prob  tion  officers  them¬ 
selves,  but  it  does  reflect  on  our  system  of  probation. 
Forgetting  what  we  have,  the  system  as  it  is,  I  shall  here 
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give  some  suggestions  which  I  think  can  he  applied  in  the 
City  of  Edmonton  to  make  probation  more  successful  than  it 
is* 

(1)  There  should  he  at  least  four  full  time  probation 
officers  -  three  male  and  one  female  in  this  city.  This 
would  ;ive  each  officer  a  f  ir  amount  of  weak,  w  ieh  would 

be  done  more  thoroughly.  Further*  opportunity  would  he  given 
for  them  to  read,  devise  plans  for  any  particular  problem  which 
they  may  have  to  deal  with.  (2)  One  of  those  probation 
officers  should  he  the  admi  istrator,  or  supervisor.  This 
post  should  he  filled  by  a  very  qualified  person.  He  cannot 
he  drawn  from  the  commercial  or  bust  ess  ranks.  He  must  he 
a  trai  ed  man,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  systems  that  have  been 
used  most  successively  in  the  other  countries.  Certainly 
there  are  plenty  of  competent  men  for  such  a  position  today. 

He  does  not  need  to  have  grey  hairs  to  fill  this  position 
successfully,  hut  he  does  need  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  such  work. 

It  may  he  conduced,  therefore  (1)  that  probation  as 
it  is  carried  on  in  inis  province  is  not  successful  -  thirty- 
five  per.  cent,  of  such  die,  ositi  s  were  cancelled  when 
the  delinquents  returned  to  the  court  again. 

(2)  This  may  he  due  to  three  reasons:  (a)  That 
probation  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  province  were  less 
successful  on  the  average  than  at  either  Calgary  or  Et monton. 
(h)  That  even  in  those  cities  the  probation  officers  have 

too  much  under  their  care.  (c)  Some  were  placed  on  probation 
that  should  have  bee-  given  some  other  f oj m  of  treatment. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

The  words  industrial  school  are  used  in  Alberta 
synonymously  v  it  reformat o  y  school*  We  have  neither  an 
industrial  nor  a  reformatory  school  in  the  provi  ee,  but 
the  c  ief  aim  of  t  e  industrial  school  to  which  our  delin¬ 
quents  are  sea  t  is  to  reform  them* 

There  are  s  verul  reformatories  i  the  St  tes,  one  of 
w  ich  I  shall  describe  briefly*  It  is  called  the  Whittier 
Reformatory  School,  and  is  in  the  State  of  California. 
Figuratively,  we  may  say  th  t  the  wh  le  institution  is  a  little 
settlement.  The  buildings  are  arranged  somewhat  regularly, 
according  to  the  ork  which  is  carried  on  in  each.  There  are 
four  rooming  houses,  where  sue '  lunate  has  a  room  of  his  own# 

On  the  ground  floor  there  is  in  each  a  sitti  g  and  reading 
room,  a  kittle  library  anc  other  modern  conveniences*  How, 
al  hough  there  are  four  buildi  gs  each  is  disti  ct  from  the 
ot  er.  When  a  boy  is  received  into  the  institution  he  is 
placed  in  (we  may  call  it  )  build  g  Ho*  1.  There  he  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  trained  psychiatrist .  In  the  me  ntime 
he  is  assigned  a  particular  job,  depended  on  his  own  choice, 
and  tie  w oik  for  which  he  is  fitt  d.  ire  may  st.ty  in  his 
building  for  several  months;  he  must  stay  there  long  enough 
for  the  psychiatrist  to  discover  some  aspects  of  his  personality 
and  t  e  trade  which  he  would  like  to  le  irn.  Depend  ,  there¬ 
fore,  on  bis  character,  his  interests,  and  1  is  behaviour,  he 
is  later  placed  in  the  building  which  contains  boys  with 
whom  h  is  fitted  to  associate  and  to  work  with*  Then  h:  s 
real  life  in  the  institute  b%ins.  He  my  be  learning  to 
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■become  a  pri  tor,  or  a  mechanic*  However,  each  has  hi s 
job,  even  though  it  may  be  digging  ditches*  In  the  printing 
office  real  printing  is  done  -  for  example,  the  Journal  of 
Juvenile  Research  is  pri  ted  there  and  alt bought he  work  is 
under  competent  supervision  yet  it  is  practically  a  1  done 
by  the  boys*  In  the  mechanical  shop,  real  cars  are  repaired. 
It  may  at  first  be  dismantled  almost  beyond  recognition,  but 
.aid  r  skillful  management  eac  part  soon  finds  its  place 
again*  In  the  electrical  buildi  g  there  is  a  re-1  house 
to  be  re-wired.  They  are  taught  the  dangers  of  fire,  the 
need  of  insulation,  and  within  a  few  months  they  are  com¬ 
petent  in  doing  the  work  w' ich  they  have  performed.  Thus 
several  trades  -  cooks,  waiters,  mechanics,  printers, 
gardeners,  et  cetera,  are  so  extensively  taught  that  goner- 
ally  when  the  boys  leave  the  institution  they  are  competent 
to  fill  the  job  for  which  they  are  recommended.  On  leaving 
the  institution  :hey  re  not  placed  in  a  job,  however.  In 
spite  of  this  the  claim  is  m  ale  that  seventy-five  per. cent, 
of  their  discharges  do  not  appear  before  the  court  again 
within  a  period  of  tun  years. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  similar  account  of  Borstall 
Reformatory  in  Jdngland,  but  suffice  it  is  to  s.  y  th.  1.  it 
is  managed  on  similar  lines  to  the  Whittier  Reformatory. 
There  is  one  i  port art  difference,  however,  and  it  is  this. 
Whereas  at  Whittier  no  great  effort  is  exerted  in  finding 


1  For  further  information  on  the  Borstal  Institute  see  Boys 
in  ’ro  i  o*by  . surior  and ’Children1  s  Courts"  by  R,  C. 
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a  job  for  those  discharged,  at  Borstal  a  job  is  found  for 
them  before  th^y  1 .. uve  the  institute  at  all.  There  are 
representatives  from  Borstal  over  the  different  parts  of 
the  count  y,  an  they  are  notified  when  a  oy  is  ready  for 
discharge •  He  is  retailed  at  the  institute  until  he  is 
placed  in  a  position,  where  he  is  still  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  probat i  m  officer  who  found  the  job  for  him. 
The  hoy,  therefore,  reports  at  intervals  to  t  e  probation 
officer,  who  is  n  t if led  before  the  boy  leaves  the  job  to 
which  he  was  laced. 


In  the  first  place  what  has  been  done  in  Alberts  re¬ 
gard  .g  industrial  school?  In  1908  an  "Act  respecting  the 

Albert  I  dust rial  School  for  hoys"  was  passed.  It  says, 
"There  shall  be  an.  institution  in  this  province  to  be  known 
as  "The  alberta  industrial  School",  and  the  said  institution 
shall  be  a  reformatory  prison  within  the  mean!  .g  of  any 
present  or  future  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Alberta  or  of 
the  i-ar  1  lament  of  Canada  relative  to  ref o •  m  tory  prisons." 
(Section  A). 

" The  school  shall  have  as  its  object  the  custody  and 
detention,  with  a  view  to  their  education,  industrial  train¬ 
ing  and  moral  reformation,  of  sue:  boys  as  shall  be  lawfully 
sentenced  to  eo  finement  therein."  (Section  5). 

According  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  Act  of  the 

Dominions  of  1900  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  commit  a 
juvenile  delinquent  apparently  under  the  age  of  twe  ve  years 
to  any  industrial  school  unless  and  until  an  attempt  has  been 
made  either  to  reform  such  a  c  ild  in  its  own  home" or  in  a 
foster  home,  or  in  the  charge  of  a  children* s  aid  society, 
or  of  a  superintendent,  and  unless  the  court  finds  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  child  and  t  e  welfare  of  the 
community  require  such  commitment."  (Section  25). 

By  the  Provincial  ,.ct  of  1908  to  which  I  have  referred, 
a  child  of  ten  or  over  m  ght  be  confined  to  the  school  of 
which  that  Act  referred,  upon  proof  th  t  he  or  .  he  is  so 
incorrigible  and  so  vicious  as  to  be  beyond  control. 
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The  makers  of  this  Act  after  imagining  the  kind  of 

i  dust rial  school  they  were  going  to  have  in  the  Province, 

i  ug ’  ed  th  it  it  ad  d  tie  its  work  well,  and  patients  were 

already  f'tted  for  a  discharge*  section  24  of  t  e  Act  reads, 

"When,  undnr  the  rules  in  th  t  behalf,  a  hoy  shall  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  r^i.uisite  number  of  good  marks,  based  upon  good 
co  at ,  .rofici  ncy  in  school  and  industrious  habits,  and 
snail  in  addition  thereto  ve  given  satisfactory  evidence 
of  >ei  g  reformed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  super!  tendent 
to  transmit  to  the  Min  ster,  a  certificate  to  the  effect, 
whereupon  the  Minister,  if  he  eo  aiders  it  requisite,  shall 
make  further  inquiry  into  the  facts  and,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  boy  has  earned  his  discharge,  shall  forth¬ 
with  take  steps  to  ve  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
sente:  ce  of  sues  boy,  remitted,  or  to  have  such  boy  discharged 
or  probationed  for  a  stated  period." 

heedless  to  say  no  boy  ever  graduated  fro  this  ideal 
institution,  for  it  was  never  built  (materially).  Over- 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  that  n.ct  was  passed,  but  even 
today  we  have  no  industrial  or  reformatory  school  to  which  we 
can  send  our  deli  > uents*  Instead  we  send  th  m  to  another 
province  at  a  great  cost  to  the  city  or  municipality*! 

There  were  152  instances  out  of  400  c  ses  where  the  boy  was 
sentenced  to  an  i  dustrial  school.  In  many  of  those  cases 
the  hoy  never  went ,  for  as  I  have  said  before,  judgment  was 


1  By  The  Juvenile  Delinquent  Act  of  the  Dominion  of  1108, 
Section  20,  subsection  2,  the  municipality  or  district 
from  w  ieh  the  delin  uent  came  had  to  p^y  the  cost  at  an 
industrial  school .  Last  year  the  District  of  Hazelwood 
was  a._ked  o  pay  for  one  of  their  deli,  quents  who  was 
sent  to  Portage  la  rralr'e.  The  District  refused  on  two 
grounds.  (1)  That  the  child  did  not  c  me  under  their 
jurisdiction,  und  (2)  that  the  Dominion  eov;  r  merit  c  id 
not  have  the  power  to  say  that  the  municipality  should 
pay.  The  case  went  to  a  higher  court,  ant  by  th  e  judgment 
passed  down  by  Juu  ice  Ives,  in  February,  11>32,  it  was 
upheld  that  the  Dominion  Legislature  did  not  have  the 
-ut  ority  to  enforce  t  )is  section  of  the  Act. 
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passed  without  a^y  knowledge  of  the  real  conditio  s  at 
home;  it  was  impossible  for  the  boy  to  leave  home.  In  a 
great  many  eases  also  the  boy  was  sentenced  for  two  years, 
and  as  the  cost  was  so  high  he  was  not  kept  there  a  year. 
They  knew  the  cost  before  sentence  was  passed.  Why  send 
him  there  then  if  he  could  not  remain  till  some  progress 
had  been  made.  One  boy  in  the  city  was  sentenced  there 
for  two  years.  He  stayed  there  six  m  nths.  When  he  came 
home  he  was  -laced  on  a  farm.  He  stayed  there  for  three 
weeks.  Then  he  came  home.  Within  two  weeks  he  was  before 
the  adult  court,  and  at  present  he  is  serving  a  two  year 
sentence  at  Prince  Albert  Penitentiary.  Will  he  be  re¬ 
formed  when  he  leaves  his  associatio.  s  there? 

Out  of  the  152  cases  sentenced  to  an  industrial 
school  fifty-seven  did  not  appear  before  the  court  again. 
That  is  a  very  low  percentage  of  successes  and  I  am  not 
yet  sure  if  even  this  amount  were  successes,  as  they  may 
have  si  ,ce  a  ,  eared  before  the  adult  court,  or  may  have 
left  tie  province. 


COLCLUSIOLS 

(1)  That  probation  in  this  provi  ce  is  n  t  success¬ 
ful  -  t  irty-five  per.  cent,  of  those  placed  o.  probation 
return  to  the  courts  again.  This  may  be  due  to  (a)  too  few 
probation  officers;  (b)  the  probation  officer  having  oo 
little  knowledge  of  those  under  his  c  re;  (c)  some  other 
form  of  treatment  ought  to  lave  been  given  to  many  of  those 
placed  on  probation. 

(2)  That  commitments  of  children  to  an  industrial 
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school  have  not  bee  successful  in  approximately  60  per. 
cent,  or  the  cases.  This  may  he  clue  to  the  fact  (a)  that 
they  were  not  retai  ed  long  enough  at  the  industrial  school 
owing  to  the  cost,  also  of  the  total  number  convicted  to 
such  a  school  very  few  were  sent,  (b)  After  their  dis¬ 
charge  they  usually  came  back. to  their  old  environments 
and  tempt  at i  s  again,  perhaps  as  *heroes(  to  the  gang. 

(c)  It  did  not  remove  the  causes  of  the  delinquency.  In 
other  words  the  most  appropriate  form  of  treatment  was  some¬ 
thing  other  than  bei  ig  confined  in  an  i  ■.  dust  rial  school. 

It  is  a  fairly  safe  ec  elusion,  however,  that  as 
long  as  there  is  no  industrial  school  in  the  province,  re¬ 
formation  in  an  industrial  school  will  never  be  very  success¬ 
ful.  In  the  first  place  it  is  too  big  an  adve  ture  for  such 
you  g  boys  to  be  s  nt  so  far  away  from  home.  It  must  give 
the  feeling  th  t  one  is  going  to  a  prison,  neco  idly,  as 
the  expense  is  so  great  for  one  boy  he  will  not  be  kept  there 
as  lo  -g  as  is  necessary  for  reformation.  Therefore  I  would 
suggest  that  such  an  institution  be  built  i  this  provi  ce. 

If  such  is  impossible,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
too  expensive  for  o  e  provi  ce  to  support  a  modern 
institution  such  as  the  one  at  Whittier  or  Borstal,  it  might 
be  well  for  the  three  prairie  provi  ees  to  amalgamate  on 
such  an  important  issue,  and  build  an  institution  which  would 
give  maximum  service  at  a  minimum  cost.  Such  an  institution 
could  trs*  effectively  run  on  pri  ci pies  si  ilar  to  those  of 
Borstal  and  Whittier  institutes,  which  are  very  successful. 
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CHAPTER  Y1 


CRITICISM  AMD  SUGGESTla.S 

! 

In  the  medical  field  the  adage  is  "Prevention  is 
better  than  cure"  and  the  public  takes  it  seriously# 

Similarly,  in  the  criminal  field  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  and  the  public  must  take  it  seriously#  How  can  we  get 
public  cooperation  in  preventing  delinquency,  and  in  re¬ 
instating  the  delinquent  into  society?  The  causes  of  de¬ 
linquency  must  be  eliminated*  To  do  this  we  need  to  stir 
up  public  spirit,  public  sentiment  and  public  cooperation# 

How  can  it  be  done? 

Previously  I  suggested  that  if  public  lectures  were 
frequently  given  by  probation  officers  on  the  work  they 
were  doing,  undoubtedly  it  would  have  an  effect  in  creating 
public  cooperation  and  sympathy#  At  present  in  Alberta  the 
probation  officers  are  such  and  no  more,  they  create  no 
interest  outside  of  their  daily  routine.  A  probation 
officer  should  be  an  active  leader  in  society1,  for  only 
then  will  the.  public  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  work  he 
is  doiag,  and  give  him  the  cooperation  so  essential  for 
successful  probation  work. 

Another  method  of  gaining  public  cooperation  is 
through  the  Church#  The  main  object  of  the  Church  is  to 
elevate  Society  in  the  widest  sense.  What  better  way  could  it 


1  see,  Cooley,  J2#  J#:  Probation  and  Delinquency,  p.  27# 
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elevate  Society  than  in  cooperation  with  the  juvenile  courts* 
Until  the  Church  beocmes  interested,  more  interested,  in 
this  part  of  the  v ork,  juvenile  delinquency  will  not  he 
decimated.  The  Church  and  the  juvenile  delinquent  department 
should  he  two  aspects  of  the  same  work*  Theoretically  every 
minister  should  he  a  probation  officer. 

To  some  extent  we  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Church 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta  in  that  three  of  our  judges  are 
leaders  in  their  respective  churches.  But  to  my  mind  it  is 
official  and  doesn* t  extend  deeper  into  the  li-fe  of  the 

I  O'  '  --  r  . .  - 

Church  than  the  individual  who  sits  at  the  bench. 

A  third  method  of  gaining  public  confidence  is  by 
publishing  every  year  an  account  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  juvenile  delinquency  department,  with  some 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  public  could  help  in  this  magnanim¬ 
ous  work. 

When  a  juvenile  is  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Neglected  Children  as  being  delinquent  what  methods  should 
be  adopted  to  deal  with  the  child?  I  shall  suggest  a  plan 
which,  to  my  mind,  could  be  adopted  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  and  would  prove  more  efficient  than  the  present 
procedure • 


PLAU  OF  PROCEDURE  IN  DEALING  WITH  A 
JUVENILE  DSELIl^UKHT 

(a)  The  j^robation  officer  should  visit  the  home  as 
soon  as  a  delinquency  is  reported.  The  family  history,  the 
juvenile's  personal  history,  his  social  life,  his  home  life, 
et  cetera,  should  be  obtained. 

(b)  The  juvenile  should  be  given  a  medical  examina- 
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tion.  This  should  "be  do  e  in  all  major  cases*  There  should 
he  one  or  two  doctors  in  this  city,  for  instance,  appoi  ted 
to  do  this,  and  paid  for  each  case  examined* 

(c)  Then  the  juveiiile  should  he  given  mental  and 
temperamental  tests  hy  a  Psychiatrist  or  Psychologist,  and 
such  things  as  the  juvenile's  mental  ability,  emotional  to  e, 
temperament al  defects,  ideas  and  judgments,  thought  processes, 
et  cetera,  noted* 

Then  these  reports  should  he  combined  in  the  following 

manner* 

(1)  Appearance  and  Behavior  of  the  Delinquent • 

Here  should  he  recorded  an  account  of  the  juvenile's  appear¬ 
ance;  his  spontaneous  activity  and  talk;  his  accessibility  and 
cooperation;  and  his  emotional  reaction  during  the  various 
examinat ions. 

(2)  Family  History:  Here  should  he  listed  all  the 
information  obtained  about  his  immediate  relatives. 

(3)  Home  Life:  Tell  here  of  how  the  child  reacted 
to  his  home  environment  and  the  nature  of  this  environment • 

(4)  The  Juvenile's  Personal  history: 

(a)  Birth  and  Infancy 

(b)  Education 

(c)  Habits;  this  would  include  his  sex  habits, 

(d)  Make-up  or  Personality 

(e)  Interest  in  Other  Juveniles;  this  would 

include  his  contacts  witl  the  gang  and  the 

nature  of  the  gang. 

( f )  Illnesses 

(g)  Present  physical  ailments  or  temperamental 
abnormalities* 

(5)  Ideas  and  Judgment: 

(a)  Of  his  home  life 

(b)  Any  plans  that  he  may  have  for  tbe  future 
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( 6 )  JSmo 1 1  onal  T  one : 


(a)  Excitability 

(b)  Irritability 

( c)  helf-ussertiveness 

(d)  Stubborn  or 

{ e)  Easily  led  \ 

'  ■  nV 

Then  on  a  separate  sheet  as  a  resume  of  the  whole 
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case  such  things  should  be  n  feed  as:  \ 

(1)  Problem:-  X  brief  statement  of  the  situation  \ 

'  •  '  •  -  >  /  ;  f  >  h  -V. 

or  situat io  -s  that  led  to  the  juvenile's  delinquency* 

,  ?  :V  if,',  I  \ 

(2)  Evolution  of  the  Juvenile1 3  Anti -social  acts; 

(a)  Parly  symptoms  {at  what  age  and  their  s  | 
nature) 

(b)  React ion  by  the  parents 

( e }  later  developments  leading  to  his  being 
brought  before  the  authorities 


(3)  Family  History  {briefly): 

(4)  Personal  History:  Phis  should  also  be  given 


briefly  except  in  respect  to  factors  having  a  direct  and 
immediate  bearing  on  the  present  delinquency* 

{5)  ftiologie  ,1  Factors:  The  repetition  of  the 


preceding  poi-.t  can  be  avoided  by  noting  here  only  the 
apparent  major  causes# 

(6)  The  Results  of  the  Medical t.  Mental,  and  Temjpera- 
mental  Mzaminat i o  s  ancl  Recommendations  from  each  Examiner. 

(7)  Treatment  Attempted  , 

{8)  Time  under  the  Authorities 

(9)  Later  Record:  This  would  include  such  things 
as  the  treatment  given  and  the  results  of  such  treatment, 
et  cetera# 


Paragraphs  seven  and  eight  cannot  be  filled  until 
the  child  has  been  before  the  court;  and  paragraph  nine 
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after  the  expiration  of  six  ninths  in  some  c  ses,  end  twelve  - 
in  others#  However,  the  preceding  questions  should  he  answered 
completely  before  the  child  i.s  brought  before  the  court  at  all# 
No  judge  should  pass  a  sentence  until  such  facts  are  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  only  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  probation 
officer,  after  much  deliberation  has  been  given  to  the  nature 
of  the  case  and  the  most  appropriate  mode  of  treatment. 

The  probation  officer  should  place  within  the  file  of 
every  delinquent  coming  under  his  charge  as  a  probat i oner  a 
report  of  his  home  tr  sits,  the  home  conditions,  and  the 
juvenile* s  improvement  or  otherwise#  There  should  be  special 
ferns  for  this  purpose •  At  the  end  of  each  year  he  should 
give  a  statistical  report  of  the  prob  .t loners  coming  under 
his  charge  during  the  year. 

Also,  there  should  be  an  annual  report  published  by 
the  Juvenile  Court  showing  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with, 
the  nature  of  the  c  ses,  the  treatment  given,  and  tie  results 
oft  hat  t  re  a t  m  en t  * 

In  order  to  introduce  such  a  plan  of  procedure  into 
our  juvenile  delinquency  work,  a  uniform  statistical  pro¬ 
cedure  must  be  adopted.  Every  branch  of  the  work  should  be 
so  tabulated  as  to  fit  with  the  whole#  There  are  various 
purposes  in  adopting  a  uniform  statistical  procedure  am  ng 
which,  oin  our  present  stage  of  the  work,  are  (a)  to  chow 
the  success  of  our  various  methods  of  treatment,  (b)  the 
nationalities  involved,  (c)  the  nature  of  the  homes,  parent¬ 
age,  from  which  the  juveniles  cone  and  (d)  the  age  of  the 
child  involved  in  crime  as  well  as  the  ages  of  his  brothers 
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and  sinters.  rThore  am  nary  other  jiurroses  Tut.  these  are  the 
main  ones  under  corsJder  '?*.on.  These  points  will  he  clearly 
eT#'  'T  :* fled  if  tv  1  a  ^  ■•roeediire  T  have  advocated  should 
he  adopted*  Such  omissions  as  are  now  made  would  he  avoided, 
and  an  opportunity  would  he  afforded  for  research  in  this 
field. 

An  opportunity  should  he  given  the  probation  officers 
for  self-improvement*  At  present  in  Alberta  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  opportunity  given.  What  is  the  result?  The 
probation  officers  become  obsessed  with  the  infallibility 
of  their  own  antiquated  methods*  The  wide  vision  is  dimmed, 
and  finally  obliterated,  or  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
futility  with  repeated  failure. 

There  should  be  nr  re  trained  men  in  that  profession. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  one,  that  have  especially 
prepared  for  the  work. 

Ko  treatment  should  be  given  until  the  procedure  I 
have  suggested,  or  a  procedure  similar  to  it,  has  been 
followed,  and  hence  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  ease  have 
been  obtained.  These  facts  should  determine  the  hind  of 
treatment  given. 

So  far  very  little  success  has  been  attained  in 
placing  children  in  ho  es,  no  do  bt  because  the  h  mes  and 
districts  in  which  they  were  placed  were  in  some  cases  not 
suitable,  the  parents  usually  deciding  where  the  child 
should  be  Paced.  Some  competent  person  should  be  appointed 
to  select  hones  which  in  his  opinion  are  suitable  for  a 
particular  type  of  child.  This  inform  tion  should  be  held 
by  the  Juvenile  Court,  which  has  the  privilege  of  placing 
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the  delinquent  in  any  a  r.e  that  Is  known  to  he  suitable  for 
the  moral  and  educational  development  of  that  child. 

Finally,  an  industrial  school  should  be  built  either 

hy  tMs  province  or  hy  tin,  three  prairie  provinces  which 

* 

would  serve  as  a  suitable  means  of  treating  those  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  he  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
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